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OUT-DOOR BOOKS 
CUMMINGS’S NATURE STUDY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By HORACE H. CUMMINGS, B, S., 


Former Supervisor of Nature Study, State Normal School, University of Utah. 


$1.00 

HELPFUL manual for teichers, c>vering th: first three grades of school work, in which 

no pupil’s text-book in niture stuly is to be used. Believing that “ natural curiosity ” 
and “ motor activity ” are the most powerful factors in the development of the average child, 
the author has made these two motives the basis of his method in teaching nature study. The 
children are kept interested in the manifold forms of life about them by constant appeal to 
their instinct to investigate and their love of imitation. 

The lessons, which are arranged in the form of outlines to be developed by the teacher, 
are definite and detailed, supplying all that either the country or the city teacher will need, 
each lesson being of exactly the proper length for class work. The work is based, so far as 
possible, upon experiences and facts with which the pupils are familiar, such as the home life 
with its three great necessities of food, clothing. and shelter. 








Many field lessons are arranged for, so that the things studied may be seen under natural 
conditions. Pupils are encouraged to make original observations and experiments, and to 
give natural principles their practical applications. 

In addition to animal and plant life, the lessons deal with physics, physiology, and hygiene. 
Suggestions are given for making apparatus and materials and for caring for a school garden 
The many illustrations are clear and helpful.. The book is the result of over ten years’ test of 
the lessons in the class room, and is suited for use in any part of the United States. 


OTHER NATURE BOOKS 


Carter’s Nature Study with Common Things $0.60 Comstock’s Wild Flowers which Blossom in 





Overton and Hill’s Nature Study........... 40 April and May. » pn senna a lee 
Bartlett’s Animals at Home.............. . .45  Abbott’s A Boy on a Farm. arty .45 
Bradish’s Stories of Country Life......... .40 Beebeand Kingsley’s First Year Nature Read er .35 
Holder’s Half Hours with the Lower Aniasie .50 Dama’s Plants and Their Children ; 65 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors .50 Holder’s Stories of Animal Life. . .60 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies............. .40 Monteith’s Some Useful Animals...... .50 
Stokes’s Ten Common Trees.... .....+... .40  Pyle’s Stories of Humble Friends. . wae 
Holder's Half Hours with Fishes, Reptiles, Walker’s Our Birds and Their Nestlings...... .60 
and Birds Sie ic ......+.+... .60 Hawkes’s Trail to the Woods ste it ecg war 

Half Hours with Mammals............. .60 Keffer’s Nature Studies on the Farm. 4) 40 





SEND FOR SPECIAL NATURE STUDY PAMPHLET 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A TRIUMPH OF THE WIRELESS. 


What might have been an awful 
tragedy of the sea,—the collision be- 
tween the steamships Republic and 
Florida off the Nantucket lightship 


on January 23—was reduced to the 
smallest proportions, so far as the 
loss of human life is concerned, 


through the prompt use of wireless 
telegraphy. The two ships came 
into collision in a dense fog, in the 
dead of night, with such force that 
the bows of the Florida were stove 
in, and a great rent was made in the 
side of the Repubiic. Immedirt‘tely 
wireless messages of distress were 
sent out from the Republic. They 
were picked up by the Balti:. the 
Lorraine, and other vessels, which 
started immediately from the points. 
a hundred miles or more distant, 
where the message reached them. 
The Baltic was the first upon the 
scene, and tcok on board the 1,60) or 
more passengers and crew from the 
shattered ships. Everything was 
done without panie and in the best 
of order; and two passengers on the 
Republic and four seamen on _ the 
Florida were all who were lost 
through: the accident. 
CUBA ON ITS FEET. 

The little Cuban republic is at last 
upon its feet. The last detachment 
of American marines has been with- 
drawn. Governor Magoon has sailed 
away; the Cuban Congress is in ses- 
sion; and President Gomez has been 


inaugurated. So far everything 
seems auspicious, although it is 
rather unpleasantly suggestive 


that one of the first measures intro- 
duced in the Cuban Congress should 
have been a bill legalizing cock-fight- 
ing. The new republic starts upon 
its way with the best wishes of its 
powerful neighbor, to whem it owes 
its existence: and every disinterested 
American will hope that there may 
be no further need of intervention. 


A NEGLECTED DUTY. 


Almost the last official act of the 
retiring Governor Magoon was to 
entreat Congress to take action look- 
ing to the removal of the hulk of the 
battleship Maine from the harbor of 
Havana. It is a national scandal 
that this duty should so long have 
been neglected. The sunken battle- 
ship still holds the remains of some 
of the men who went down with her 
on that dreadful night. The wreck 
is an obstruction to navigation: and 
it perpetuates through all these 
years an irritating and tragic mem- 
ory. The Cuban government cannot 
touch the wreck without laying it- 
self open to misconstruction, and 
the United States should not defer 
the task a month longer. 


ANOTHER PROHIBITION. STATE. 


Tennessee passes into the ranks of 
prohibition states through two laws 
enacted by the legislature: one of 
which forbids the sale of intoxi- 
eating liquor within four miles of a 
schoolhouse, after the first of next 
July; while the other forbids the 
manufacture of intoxicating liquor 
within the state after the first of 
January next. Both bills were 
passed by heavy majorities in both 
branches; and both were  repassed 
over the governor’s veto. With 


North Carolina to the east, and Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and Georgia to 
the south already under prohibition, 
this makes an impressive stretch of 
unbroken territory closed against 
the saloon. 

A SINGULAR FALLING-OUT. 

Chile and Peru have had a singu- 
lar falling-out, which may have se- 
rious consequences. The  Chilian 
minister to Peru has withdrawn and 
diplomatic relations between the 
two countries are, for the time, at 
an end. The occasion for the 
trouble is briefly this. Thirty yeirs 
ago Chile and Peru were at war. 
Recently Peru has erected a mauso- 
leum to the memory of Peruvian 
soldiers who died in this war. The 
Chilian government asked permis- 
sion to contribute a memorial tablet 
—a proceeding which, on the sur- 
face at all events, seemed magnani- 
mous. But the Peruvian govera- 
ment repelled the overture and re- 
fused permission, on the ground that 
Chile had not kept the treaty of 
Arica. Hence the rupture. 

THE MEMORY OF LINCOLN. 

Congress has taken two courses to 
honor the memory of Lincoln in con- 
nection with the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of his birth. One is to 
make the twelfth of February, the 
date of Lincoln’s birth, a _ national 
holiday this year. The other is to 
authorize the issue of a special Lin- 
coln postage stamp. Were it not that 
Linecoln’s and Washington’s birthday 
fall in the same month, and that the 
shortest of the year, the twelfth of 
February would long ago have been 
made a national holiday. ‘The pro- 
vision for a special commemorative 
stamp is particularly desirable be- 
cause it happens that, in this year 
of all years, the new regular issue of 
stamps does not anywhere present 
Lincoln’s portrait. 
THE PANAMA CANAL MATTER. 

It will take a good deal of evi- 
dence, documentary and _ other, to 
convince the American people that 
there were dark and sinister things in 
connection with the purchase and 
building of the Panama canal, in 
which Mr. Taft’s brother and Mr. 
Roosevelt’s brother-in-law were in- 
volved, and of which the President 
himself, the President-elect, Senator 
Lodge, and others had more or less 
guilty knowledge. Yet this is the 
substance of accusations with which 
Representative Rainey of [ilinois 
has thought fit to take up the time 
of the House, and to get printed in 
the Congressional Record. Mean- 
while the suit of the government 
against the New York World for 
publishing these and similar alleged 
libels is well under way. 
CONSERVING OUR 

RESOURCES. 

The President has sent to Con- 
zress a timely messige strongly 
urging the necessity of taking imme- 
diate measures for the conservation 
of our natural resources. The im- 
mediate text of the message is a re- 
port which has been made by the 
committee appointed at the recent 
conference of governors of states. 
The matter is one which the Presi- 
dent has very much at heart and 
which he has done a great deal to 
promote. All that he asks of Con- 


NATURAL 


gress in this instance is a small ap- 


propriation for the maintenance of 2 
commission to consider the problem, 
and to secure co-operation between 
the national aud state governments. 
Perhaps, even in its present mood, 
Congress will do so much. 


+ 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


The president and fellows of Har- 
vard have announced these appoint- 
ments: Richard Everingham Scam- 
mon, A. M., instructor in histology 
and embryology, for one year from 
September 1, 1909; Schuyler B. Ser- 
viss, A. M., instructor in elementary 
mechanics, for the second half of the 
academic year 1908-09; Howard Levi 
Gray, Ph. D., proctor, for the second 
half of the current academic year; 
Frederick Adams Laws, A. B., proc- 
tor, for the second half of the cur- 
rent academic year; trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, for one year 
from January 1, 1909, William Stur- 
zis Bigelow, Arthur Tracy Cabot, 
John Templeman Coolidge. 

President Wilson’s report for 1908, 
which was submitted to the Prince- 
ton University trustees at their re- 
cent meeting, has been made public. 





Additions to the teaching staff are 
enumerated, and the new Palmer 
physical laboratory and the new 


dormitories presented by the class of 
"77 and Mrs. Russell Sage are dis- 
cussed, and, concerning the sopho- 
more commons, where all members 
of that class now take their meals, 
the president reports: This bringing 
of the class together at meal times, 
under physical conditions which fa- 
vor the maintenance of order and 
make it possible to serve the tables 
in a way that is dignified and com- 
fortable, promises to produce among 
the sophomores a greater feeling of 
solidarity and more genuine com- 
mon spirit than has prevailed among 
them in recent years. The following 
statistics are given: In the freshman 
class there has been an increase of 
seventeen in the number of A. B. 
candidates and of forty-eight in the 
number of B. S. and Litt. B. candi- 
dates; but, on the other hand, a de- 
crease of twenty-six in the number 
of C. EE. candidates.. Of the entering 
students, thirty-seven per cent. are 
Presbyterians and twenty-seven per 
cent. are Episcopalians. There are 
twenty-seven Methodists. twoenty- 
five Catholics, eleven Congregation- 
alists, eleven Hebrews, nine Dutch 
Reformed, nine Baptists, eight Lu- 
therans, five Unitarians, two Quak- 
ers, one Universalist, one Independ- 
ent. More than one-half of the en- 
tering students are communicants of 
the churches with which they are 
connected, The average age of the 
freshmen at entrance was eighteen 
years and nine months. 

This year’s freshman class of 
Radcliffe College is larger by fifteen 
than it has been in previous years, 
and includes seventy-four girls from 
Massachusetts and one each from 
New Hampshire, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Illinois. Of these, eighteen are Con- 
gregationalists, eighteen Unitarians, 
eleven Episcopalians, and thirteen 
toman Catholics. It has been a 
matter of regret to the college and a 
problem which the alumnae are at 
present struggling to solve, that Rad- 


[Continued on page 138. 
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Malden Eric Pape School of Art 
Commercial School pavene aenen 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 

















Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 





Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 


Trains young men and women to be thorough ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. COMPOSITION ILLUSTRA 
; - 
Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. TION and DECORATIVE 
A special feature of the school is a normal depart- DESIGN 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well No Fxa insted Pra 


equipped commercial teachers, The positions pay 


attractive salaries. ' 
Oicrepeenl Morning, Afternoon'and Evening Classes. 


Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


97-99 PLEASANT STREET Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St, 
MALDEN, MASS. BOSTON, MASS. 





Fall term opened September 1, 1908. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 




















BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - TOLEDU, OHIO 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in every part of the country. 


MOELEPHONE 29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. ALVIN Penance 














. THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of this country are putting before the 
Thelbifttile read pupils more and more the examples of great and good men and 


women. The stories of the glorious deeds of noble men are not 
Scho Hou SE only the most interesting but one of the best methods of instruct- 


ing the young. 


The Dixon Company has just issued a 32-page booklet similar 
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in style to their Pencil Geography, but this one deals with Biog- 
raphy. It gives about sixty brief accounts of a few of the men 
and women who have been identified with the early history of this 
country, and who attended what was then known as “ The Little 
Red School House.” 


It contains information that will be valued by both teachers 
and pupils. Copies sent free to all teachers who desire them. 






Jersey City . 
mon on er N.J. 


/ JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, - - Jersey City, N. J. 
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AN UNEQUALED HALF-YEAR COURSE 
IN BOTANY 


Bergen’s Elements of Botany, Revised 


As a brief text for college preparation or an 
interesting and practical study of simple plant life, 
Bergen’s Elements of Botany stands unrivaled. 
The amount of ground covered in s« short a 
space is remarkable,—and yet there is no over- 
crowding or abbreviation. It gives all the 
essential points, including an excellent treatment 
of ecology and cryptogamic botany, together with 
directions for histological work on seed plants. 

















OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES 
Bergen’s Essentials of Botany 


(Just Published) 
A Full Year’s Course for Secondary Schools. 








Bergen’s Foundatjons of Botany 
A Full Year's Course with Laboratory Work. 





Bergen & Davis’s Principles of Botany 
For Colleges and More Advanced Students. 











GINN and COMPANY, - _ Publishers 
29 BEACON STREET 
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EIMER & AMEND 


Manfrs. and Imperters ef 


OHEMIOAL 
PHYSICAL 


AND 


BIOLOGIOAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 











Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greck Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 5, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 





The Prang Educational Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 
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=—Content and Work= 


Whoever works in content works best. All users of 


The Underwood 


have good reason to be content with their type- 
writers. Visible writing and other perfected fea- 
tures save time, trouble, and worry. The work is 
done promptly and easily; there is no delay. 


Come to our salesrooms; it will take only a few 
minutes to show you many good points of the 
Underwood—see where you can perfect your ser- 
vice without increasing your cost. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, in. 


ANYWHERE 
AALAND PERSIE 0 BID TEASE SC ly RS IN 


EXAMINATION 


OF 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


A public examination of persons wishing to obtain the certifi- 
cate of approval of the Massachusetts Board of Education for the 
position of superintendent of schools, in accordance with Chapter 
215, Acts of 1904, will be held in Room 15, State House, Boston. on 
Friday, February 19, at 9.30 A. M. ; 

Candidates must bring to the examination a certificate of 
moral character, and testimonials of scholarship and of experience 
in teaching or supervision. They will be examined in the school 
laws of Massachusetts and in the principles of school management 
and school supervision. Much weight will be given to successful 
experience in the supervision of elementary schools. 

Persons ye to take this examination should notify the 
secretary of the Board of Education, State House, Boston, if they 
have not already done so. 

GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 








The Neatfit ? 


Send for samples—then you can see for yourself 
the reasons why school men like them. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 








HOW THE BOY WAS SAVED. 


BY B. B. LINDSEY, 
Judge of the Juvenile Court of Denver. 


Shameful to relate, he was in jail. A strange 
place for a twelve-year-old boy with a soul and 
heart. 

The jailer. had telephoned me one cold, wintry 
night that the boy was in a spasm of crying, and 
had so alarmed him that he urged me to come at 
once. I grabbed my coat and hat and went out 
into the night, feeling that the pitiless beat of the 
sleety rain was ever kinder than a criminal law 
that condemns little children to crime and iron 
cells. But this was before the fight against the 
jail was fovght and won. This was before love 
and firmness had supplanted hatred and degrada- 
tion. 

Behind iron bars that would shame the king 
tiger of the jungle I found the boy. He was 
sleeping, and you would have thought not a care 
had ever visited that little tousled head, with its 
worn and tear-stained face. But he wakened, 
startled by the grating of iron bolts and bars, and 
clinking of great keys turning in their solemn, 
monotonous locks, as the jailer, leaving me alone 
with the boy, returned from the cell back into the 
dimly-lighted corridor. 

The boy, frightened at these strange surround- 
ings, looked at his new cell mate at first cautious!y 
—almost fearfully. Then a look of joy and glad- 
ness came to his eyes, as might come from the cap- 
tive at the approach of deliverance. The boy 
knew me, for he had been a chronic little truant, 
and there may have been worse things, but they 
may be left unsaid, for it was the boy, and not the 
“things,” we were trying to redeem. 

I sat down in the cell on the iron floor and put 
my arm around the boy. I told him how much I 
thought of him, and how I despised the bad 
things he did. Yet what could I do if he did not 
help me? I might help him, but I could not carry 
him; I would always be his friend, but he was get- 
ting both himself and me in trouble if he “swiped 
things,” for if I should let him out and he “swiped 
things” again, would not the officer say that the 
judge made a mistake in not sending “that kid ty 
the State Industrial school, where he would not 
have a chance to swipe things?” Then they would 
say both the judge and the boy should be in jail. 
How could he expect a judge to keep his job if 
his boys did such things? He saw the point, and, 
standing upright there in the cell, the light in his 
eyes speaking better than his words, the earnest- 
ness of his promise to “stay wid yer, judge,” as he 
tearfully declared he would never get me into any 
trouble and we would both keep out of jail. 

And so I almost as tearfully accepted his prof- 
fered protection, and out of the jail we walked to- 
gether into the now raging storm. And yet, it 
was no such storm as had raged in that boy’s life— 


a home blighted by a father who had deserted and 
trodden under foot every vow he took at the mar- 
riage altar. And so a father’s care, the divine 
birthright of every child, had been denied him. 
The boy was not bad. His opportunity had been 
poor; his environment was bad. I took him home 
to his mother, a poor, struggling woman deserving 
of a better fate than to toil all day to feed and 
clothe her hungry children. A child with no father 
and a mother, however noble, who under such 
handicaps and difficulties tries to perform the fune- 
tions of both, generally fails to perform that of 
either. Is it a wonder, then, that the child is not 
“brought up in the way it should go”? Is it the 
child’s fault? If not, why then the jail and 
degradation ? 

The boy returned to school. He brought good 
reports for over two years, and with them he 
brought joy and gladness. We had, in a poor 
way, tried to supply what was lacking in his little 
life, but to do this well a spark had to be struck 
somewhere, or a heart-string had to be sounded 
that would respond. 

One day his mother came at the end of a weary, 
toilsome day to tell me that Harry was a changed 
boy. She told me how thoughtful and loving he 
was, and that once when she had been sick he had, 
with the tenderness of a woman, waited on her and 
given up all the pleasures of the street. Finally 
the tears came into her eyes, and she said: 
“Judge, I never knew just why Harry changed so 
much till one day while I was ill, and he had been 
so sweet and kind, I asked him how it was he be- 
came good for the judge, and looking up into my 
face with a tear in his eye, he said: ‘Well, mother, 
you see, it’s this way: if I ever gits bad, or swipes 
things again, the judge—the judge will lose his 
job—see?—and he is my friend—he is—and I am 
goin’ to stay wid him.’” 


+4 a «Os 
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VALUE OF ASTRONOMY. 
BY MARY PROCTOR. 

In the year 1837, on March 23, the great astrono- 
mer, Arago, made an appeal before the French 
Senate, in behalf of the value of astronomy. 

He related the story of the great mathematician, 
Euler, who was requested by a minister of one of 
the churches in Berlin to assist him in retaining the 
attention of his congregation. Euler advised him 
to tell his people about the wonders of the heavens, 
and briefly recounted some of the marvelous 
truths which have been revealed by means of astro- 
nomical research. 

A few days later the minister returned, and in- 
formed Euler that the experiment had _failea: 





“For,” said he, “when I brought these wonders be- 
fore my congregation, they forgot the sacred 
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nature of the edifice they were in, and rose up and 
applauded me to the echo.” 

Did we realize these wonders, we, too, should be 
overcome with a feeling of awe and veneration, es- 
pecially when we consider the insignificance of the 
world on which we live. 

Astronomy enables us to realize our actual value 
in the great scheme of the universe, of which we 
form so infinitesimal a part. Nevertheless, ai- 
though it teaches us that we are, as one writer ex- 
presses it, ‘small creatures on a small planet, re- 
volving about a not very big sun”; yet it so en- 
larges our conception of the wonders of the star 
depths that we gain comfort from our knowledge. 

Mathematical astronomy is of infinite value to the 
scientist, but is a sealed book to the majority. 
There is an audience ever eager to learn the results 
of the scientific achievements of their fellow men, 
but unable to delve into the methods and abstruse 
calculations by which these results are attained. 

Such men as Professor Newcomb, however, have 
deigned to state in simple, concise language each 
advance made in our knowledge of the heavens. 
Thus, step by step, we keep pace with the astronv- 
mer as he guides our way through stellar realms, 
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though the amateur has neither the time nor ability 
to grasp the why and the wherefore. 

It has been my experience that the greater the 
knowledge of an astronomer the more likely he is 
to possess the power of making astronomy popu- 
lar. Newcomb in this country, Ball in England, 
two of our greatest mathematicians, have written 
books well within the reach of the non-scientific. 
Sir Robert S. Ball has gone a step further than 
Newcomb, as it were, in bringing it, by means of 
his book, “Starland,” within the reach of children. 

No longer is there any excuse for lack of knowl- 
edge concerning the wonders of the heavens. 
However, there are many, doubtless, who can sym- 
pathize with Walt Whitman in the complaint made 
by him in the following characteristic lines :— 


“When I heard the learned astronomer, 

When the proofs, the figures, were ranged 
before me, 

When I was shown the charts and diagrams, to add, di- 
vide, and measure them, 

When I, sitting, heard the astronomer where he lectured 
with much applause in the lecture room, 

How soon unaccountable I became tired and sick, 

Till, rising and gliding out, I wandered by myself 

In the mystical moist night air, and from time to time 

Looked up in perfect silence at the stars.” 


in columns 





THE HIGH SPIRIT IN AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


BY Jj. 


M. GREENWOOD, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


From a rather long experience with the teach- 
ers of this country, I do not hesitate to affirm that 
they, perhaps with the exception of the American 
clergy, are the least sordid class of citizens in the 
United States. It is only by stinting themselves, 
whether as teachers in colleges or in public 
schools, that a large majority of their salaries wi!l 
carry them over the non-earning vacation each 
summer. While we are lavish in the erection of 
big schoolhouses and their equipments, we are nig- 
gardly in the average salaries paid to the teacheis 
for services rendered. The salaries paid post- 
masters in the towns and cities of Missouri and in 
the surrounding states are, in almost every in- 
stance, far in advance of the salaries paid to the 
superintendent or the principal of the school in the 
same town or city. 

There is a higher moral and business standard 
that teachers hold than is found in other organiza- 
tions. They hold, for instance, as a class of wage- 
earners, that it would be derogatory to themselves 
and their profession and antagonistic to the prin- 
ciples of public education at public expense to 
enter into combinations that would stifle free 
activity, or hinder one from making the most pos- 
sible out of himself. From a class of public ser- 
vants that work so faithfully I hope to see in a 
short time a change in popular sentiment by the 
enacting of school statutes that once in every sevea 
years, or ten years, at the most, each faithful 
teacher shall be given a year’s leave of absence on 
full pay to study educational systems in other 
countries. As it is, our teachers each year meet 
teachers from all parts of the United States in our 


annual associations, and through these meetings 
the school standards are broyght up in those sec- 
tions of the country where they are the lowest, 
through the influence of the professional spirit. 
This mingling of teachers from all sections of our 
common country has been a more potent factor in 
breaking down and clearing away false political 
and social antagonisms than all the laudatory po- 
litical harangues that have been paraded before 
public audiences from thousands of platforms dur- 
ing the last forty years. The teachers have been 
straightforward and honest with one another with- 
out any attempt to deceive. The open-hearted 
honesty with which teachers discuss their prob- 
lems and their environment without any attempt 
to win votes, but to state the truth, carries a force 
with it that others would do well to imitate. 

There are more than 3,000,000 teachers in the 
leading nations of the world engaged in giving in- 
struction to the youth of these nations, all going 
with a full head of steam on, under widely differ- 
ent conditions, but with the same objects at heart. 
You can imagine what a stupendous task it is to 
educate the world’s citizenship, and how each real 
teacher should know what the best educationai 
thinkers regard as the highest welfare of the human 
race. No other large body of people in the world 
have such important interests entrusted to their 
care as the teachers, nor half so active as a large 
majority of them are. The avenues of reaching the 
minds of children remain constant, and it is only 
the conditions and circumstances that are modified 
or changed from decade to decade. Unless one 
keeps in close touch with educational movements 
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elsewhere and as far as possible in every great 
country, no comparative. yiews are possible. 
Everywhere the boundaries of education are being 
enlarged ; it is pre-eminently an era of constructioa 
and reconstruction. Former lines are being re- 
formed—though amid numerous stumbling blocks. 
The legislative acts of all modern nations bristle 
with laws relating to children and their health, 
their education and their labor. It is literally the 
reconstruction of a new social organism on the 
foundations of an old one. 

About laws, however well intentioned, ameli.- 
rating humanity whether humanity will or will not 
be improved, I have very grave doubts; but the 
object of the legislation that I have in mind is 
that every child should have a fair chance to make 
the most of himself or herself. It is our plain duty 
to stand forth as persons who can help to fortify 
society and make it strong and helpful and hopefu'. 
sut there is a wide field for the activity of the citi- 
zens themselves without being thrust into it and 
made to occupy it at the behest of the state. 
There is an inertia in the individual that the state 
does not possess, which is the most valuable asset 
that the people composing the state can possess, 
and this is individual initiative. 

Some waves of feeling are world wide, and they 
sweep onward from nation to nation. They do not 
always have their origin in the older legislative 
bodies of the world. The origin may be in 
America, or in Australia, or in New Zealand, a 
process of dealing with new topics and under new 
conditions; but the thing of greatest value to us is 
to know what these various nationalities are doing 
and how they go at their work. In this country 
I will take occasion to say that there are two broad 
educational theories before the public to-day. 
The one may be styled the English and the Gex- 
man theory as set over against the prevalent 
theory in the United States. 

The English and German educators claim that 
in order to be practical we give to our boys and 
girls a mere smattering of too many subjects in 
schools, colleges, and universities, and ignore 
thoroughness in a few well-chosen subjects as be- 
ing a far better equipment for life’s duties than is 
possible by the mushy teaching, the easy-going, 
catch-as-you-can, baby-food methods employed in 
a vast majority of our schools. These foreign 
educators claim that it is far better and more ra- 
tional to dwellon fundamental principles, and 
through this system of training to acquire power 
and skill, than to wander around on the surface of 
so many subjects as is done in most American 
schools. 

I feel that there is much force in their criticism 
of some of our educational work; but we are satis- 
fied that somewhere in the brains of children the 
power that controls the nerves, whether they go to 
the eye, ear, hand, or the body in general, and that 
those that connect the memory, the judgment, the 
imagination, the reason, or the will-power lie very 
closely together, and that each and all of these 
must be exercised on its appropriate material if 
eaeh life is to be developed to its fullest capacity. 
We are not ready just now to make housekeepers, 
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dressmakers, or to fit one for any particular line of 
domestic service, but rather to set up a mode of 
thinking which will result in new and healthier at- 
titudes of looking at domestic problems; and for 
the boys, while it is not yet the object to train for 
trades, though that is coming into the school air 
now, rather to enable them to fit into the modern, 
complex industrial life in which they live, and to 
bear its burdens and responsibilities. 

From this you will observe that education in 
America is unstable in many particulars, and yet ail 
recognize that the preponderating element is fixed. 
We must read into the educative process more 
than we have heretofore put into it. Education is 
a process that lies immediately between the indi- 
vidual and the opportunity of which he must ava'l 
himself, if any personal benefits are to accrue. 
Taking this view of the subject, education means 
equal opportunities for all, and that no obstacl +s 
should be thrown in the way that will prevent any 
child from becoming a substantial member of so- 
ciety. The state comes forward in the form of 
statutory law, and provides the way for making 
possible such a condition for each child, but the 
local authorities, as the agents of the state, must 
provide the ways and means and the methods by 
which such results shall be realized. Education, 
therefore, becomes a problem of the state which 
transcends in importance all other great questions 
that occupy and hold public attention. 

Compared with the education of the present and 
the oncoming waves of children, all other issues 
sink into insignificance. For it is the character, 
stability, moral uprightness, and intelligent effi- 
ciency that make a great nation possible under the 
best form of political institutions. Instead of in- 
sisting on a minimum amount of education for each 
prospective citizen, we hold that the maximum 
amount that each one can receive so as to give him 
or her complete possession of the powers of mind 
and body is demanded by our rapidly-enlarging 
conditions of modern civilization. This is the in- 
terpretation put on the extent and scope of educa- 
tion now by all the most advanced thinkers on 
state craft and in social efficiency. In this wider 
sense, education does not mean the instruction of 
children and youth up to a certain arbitrary age 
limit, but it does mean that all of human life is a 
continuous unfoldment of human powers and 9f 
human possibilities, and that grown people shail 
continue to unfold and strengthen all their facul- 
ties, and that there is no period in this present life 
when one can truthfully say: “My education is fin- 
ished, and I can now afford to rest.” 

Shall we not think about better and larger things 
not only as teachers, but as citizens interested an.l 
working for the welfare of our country and of en- 
ligntened humanity? Shall we, as teachers, realize 
that our sphere of ideas, vital ideas, is contracting 
and still contracting as the days go by? Or rather 
shall we not feel that each day we add something 
to our present stock of ideas, and that the pupiis 
who come under our care shall go away at the 
close of each session with a better equipped mind 
than when they came in the morning to the class- 
room? 
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THE MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 


BY ROLAND P. FALKNER, 


Commissioner of Educatien for Porto Rico, 1904—’07. 


The evolution of medical inspection of schools 
is a striking instance of how a means of defence 
may become an instrument of progress. Asa 
means of defence, the protection of the community 
against the spread of communicable disease, medi- 
cal inspection of schools is well known and needs 
no argument. Its utility is recognized by all. If 
it is not everywhere present and effective in our 
towns and cities, it can be due only to a niggardly 
financial policy or a dormant consciousness of a 
public peril. In such communities the unheeded 
example of other places is likely to be reinforced 
some day by the lessons of a terrible epidemic. 

In this aspect medical inspection, which has for 
its main object the exclusion from school of chil- 
dren suffering from contagious diseases, merits at- 
tention, is indeed an unavoidable necessity; but it 
makes no appeal to the higher enthusiasms. It is 
frankly selfish. It concerns itself little with what 
happens to the excluded child. Its interest is 
wholly in those who remain. It casts the leper out 
of society, fur society’s good, but lends no helping 
hand to the outcast to ameliorate his condition or 
lift him up to better things. 

It is significant perhaps of modern tendencies that 
in recent years the federal quarantine service has 
developed into the “marine hospital and pubiic 
health” service, and that an active agitation is on 
foot for a national department of health, with 
cabinet rank. It is equally pleasing to note that 
the medical service in our schools in some places is 
adding to its quarantine duties, and becoming a 
health department, vitally concerned with every- 
thing which affects the physical well-being of school 
children. There is encouragement in the fact tiat 
the individual pupil who is suffering from tempo- 
rary or permanent physical handicap is being looked 
after, and that an earnest effort is being made to re- 
move or lessen his physical disability. Following 
the example of New York city, the attention of 
medical inspectors is being given to the suffering 
child, whose condition menaces society not directly, 
but only indirectly, in that it impedes his own 
proper development. 

Originally medical inspection regarded only the 
interest of the community. To this it has added a 
second interest, that of the child. Out of these 
two there is growing a third, that of the school. Jt 
is recognized more and more that the school is not 
merely a place to drill such pupils as happen to 
come to it in the three R’s, but is a great organ of 
society with a distinct mission to perform. Com- 
pulsory education throws the emphasis on this as- 
pect of the school. It is, in our democracy, the 
training field for citizenship, and as such must ex- 
tend its influence to all, and to all in the most ef- 
fective way. It cannot simply eject the unfit any 
more than the body politic can cast out its undesic- 
able members. It must provide for the fit and the 


unfit, for the gifted and the stupid, for the willing 
and the unwilling. Now it is clear that whatever 
hampers its work diminishes the results of its la- 
bors and impairs its efficiency as a _ social 
agent. 

The encouraging aspect of the present-day dis- 
cussion of such subjects as retardation, backward- 
ness, special schools, medical inspection, and the: 
like, is not only the recognition of this function of 
the school, but the serious effort which it implies. 
of remedying defects so far as possible, of creating 
special agencies where they are needed, and lifting 
the whole school system to a higher plane of accom- 
plishment and of efficiency. 

The. appearance of an authoritative work on 
“Medical Inspection of Schools,” by Luther H. 
Gulick and Leonard P. Ayers,* will be the more 
welcomed because it presages a more definite cor- 
relation than has heretofore generally existed be- 
tween the work of the school physician, the school 
nurse, and the school teacher. There can be litt'e 
doubt that when physician, nurse, and teacher work 
together in harmony, the aggregate of efficiency is 
heightened, and that when they work in isolation, 
or even, as sometimes happens, at cross purposes, 
there is a positive loss of effort. This is the end to 
which the work convincingly leads. Not that it 's 
the thesis of the authors. With commendable im- 
partiality they advance no thesis and are chary of 
drawing conclusions. The foreshadowing of an 
intimate connection of the forces concerned witit 
the physical well-being of the child and those con- 
cerned with its mental development is rather the 
conclusion to which the logic of the facts irresisti- 
bly leads. 

The authors have rendered a distinctly helpiul 
service in compiling this admirable compendium of 
the facts concerning medical inspection. It is tne 
record of a movement which, though comparatively 
recent, has a firmer footing and a more varied his- 
tory than the public is generally aware of, and has 
possibilities of usefulness which even school super- 
intendents and administrators have _ scarcely 
realized. The authors have let the facts speak for 
themselves. They have described the several 
types of medical inspection already alluded to with 
a clearness of statement and a minuteness of detail 
which leaves little to be desired. Through the in- 
troduction of adininistrative forms and the texts of 
laws and regulations, the work becomes a practical 
handbook for those who may be seeking to intro- 
duce medical inspection in the schools where it has 
not yet found a place. Through its concise state- 
ment of the aims and purposes of medical inspec- 
tion it becomes an argument and appeal for a wider 
and deeper interest in this important aspect of 
school administration. 


*“Medical Insnection of Schools” by Luther Halsey Gulick, M. 
D., and Leonard P. Ayres, Russel! Sage Foundation, New York, 
Charities Publication Committee, 198, page 276. 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH NEW HAMPSHIRE? 


[Editorial.] 


Fitzwilliam, N. H., 
January 17, 1909. 

Dear Friend Winship: I have a question to ask, 
and I know of no one who can answer it better 
than yourself, provided you have the time to do it. 
I am housed up for a few days, and nothing better 
to do than ask questions. There was a debate 
over in Rindge a few days ago on the question: 
Resolved, that it would be for the best interests of 
Rindge to consolidate the various school districts 
and convey the pupils to a building centrally lo- 
cated, etc. 

The superintendent of schools for this district 
(four towns) took the affirmative, and after point- 
ing out all the objections he could seem to think 5f, 
mentioned some of the advantages, such as a sav- 
ing in the number of teachers, the larger social ad- 
vantages, and opportunity for personal develop- 
ment, more time for supervision, etc. 

The other side devoted its time, not to the ques- 
tion, but to a sharp comparison of the schools of 
to-day with those of twenty years ago. The sharp- 
est thrust made seems to have been this: “Twen-y 
years ago the schools of New Hampshire stood 
second in the country; to-day they are the twenty- 
sixth.” 

Now my question is: What is the matter? Have 
we been floundering around the foot of the mov- 
ing stairs while others have climbed aboard? We 
have graded schools, but a poor grade of product. 
Have we gone backward, or are we simply left in 
the race? I am not one of those who think the 
modern idea is all wrong, neither do I like to hear 
too much of the talk about, or rather against, the 
old district school. There is one thing certain, 
the teacher in ye olden time had to tell all she 
knew every year. I know, because I was there, 
and now the children get it on the installment plan. 
It takes a number of years to find out all the 
modern teacher knows. I know this, too, for I 
have lived with one of the Massachusetts graded 
teachers for thirty years, and I have not yet found 
out all she knows. But to return to my question, 
what is the matter with New Hampshire? 


F. W. Crooker. 


I like Mr. Crooker’s letter. It gets down to 
business. It affords an opportunity to say some 
things that need to be said. 

First— It is sublime nonsense to say that the 
schools of New Hampshire stood second twenty 
years ago, or that they stand twenty-sixth to-dav. 
These are things that nobody knew then or 
knows now. 

A comparative study of the schodls of the states 
has never been made, and will not be made for 
many years. Anyone who thinks it has been, or 
will soon be, made simply advertises his utter 
ignorance of conditions, and makes the worst pos- 
sible showing for the kind of teaching he had in 
the good old days. 

Let us suppose that he compares the rank of the 
states in literacy twenty years ago and now. 
New Hampshire had no native-born illiterate 
then or now, but Maine, New Hampshire, and 


Massachusetts have imported from French Canada 
for the mills thousands of adults who have never 
learned to write or read English. These people 
contribute to our prosperity; they are sober, in- 
dustrious, good citizens, and it is no discredit to 
New Hampshire that they lower her rank in 
literacy. 

Or it may be that the 2-26 comparison has to do 
with the length of the school year. In the last 
twenty years New Hampshire has not fallen behind 
a day in her school year, but it may easily be true 
that twenty-four other states, long behind, have 
waked up, as indeed I know that they have, and 
with the zeal of new converts have shot ahead of 
a state like New Hampshire. 

Or the 2-26 estimate may be in salaries patd. 
Now New Hampshire has not gone back a cent 
on her salaries ; indeed, she has gone ahead a little, 
but nothing to compare with the wide-awake stat2s 
of the West, nor to compare with the three South- 
ern New England states. 

Or the 2-26 comparison may be based on thie 
amount raised per pupil for education. Here 
New Hampshire has not gone back, but she has 
not gone forward as have the states to the south 
and west of her. It is painfully true that many 
distinctly industrial states and. thrifty agricultural 
states outrank New Hampshire in the raising of 
money for school purposes. New Hampshire 
does more than she used to do, but these states 
simply do much more. 

But when it comes to the efficiency of the 
schools, to comparing the products, there is 79 
way of making a satisfactory demonstration as be- 
tween the states. We might compare Manchester 
with Lawrence, Concord with Albany, Nashua 
with Hartford, but no one has ever done it, and 
the expense would be so great that it is improb- 
able that it will ever be done. But to compare 
even New Hampshire and Vermont would be im- 
possible, to say nothing of comparing the two with 
Massachusetts. 

Probably no man who argued that New Hamp- 
shire was second in 1890 and twenty-sixth in 1909 
has ever visited ten schools in New Hampshire or 
any school in ten different states. What does 
such a man know of a comparative study of the 
schools of the states? 

Personally, I have visited schools in practically 
every state in the union, have visited thousands of 
schools all over the United States, more than a 
thousand schools a year for the last twenty years, 
schools of New Hampshire every year of the 
twenty, and I have little data upon which to make 
any comparative statement. Evidently a great 
deal of ignorance is a luxury to the man who 
clinched the argument at Fitzwilliam by the state- 
ment that the schools of New Hampshire were 
second twenty years ago and twenty-sixth now. 

Up to the present time no one has specified a 
date or locality in which the school work was for- 
merly better than now without prompt demonstra- 
tion of his folly. Of course there is no way to 
meet the miscellaneous charge that some time, 
somewhere, the product of the schools was better 
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than it is, and, of course, a charge with no specifi- 
cations has no standing in court. Up to date I 
have found it entirely easy to show, where a specific 
charge has been made, that the educational output 
is far ahead of ye olden time, and I am still ready 
to meet all comers with specifications as to date 


and locality. 
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HOW CAN WE IMPROVE OUR PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS ? 
BY EMMA M. MAGUIRE, PD. B., 
Bridgewater Norma! School. 

The most crying need of the primary school 1s 
the giving of an opportunity to the teachers to de- 
vote personal attention to the pupils individually. 
This need is to be met by confining the number of 
pupils under one teacher within such limits that 
there may be time to devote the needed attention 
to each pupil. It is widely recognized that forty 
or fifty pupils are too many to be cared for prop- 
erly by one primary teacher, and that she could do 
better with half that number. 

In placing the employment of- more teachers 
first, as a modification needed in the conduct of 
primary schools, one does not forget that quality 
is needed more than quantity. But I believe the 
quality needed will come largely through the quan- 
tity. At present the teacher cannot act to the ex- 
tent of her real ability, because overburdened with 
a mass of work. If her work be lessened in quan- 
tity, or ifi—in better words—the same amount of 
work can be directed into fewer and more appro- 
priate channels, the quality will be greatly im- 
proved. The teacher can do for each child more 
nearly what the child needs to have done for it. 

While one believes that the present teachers are 
capable of better work than they are given an op- 
portunity to perform, he also believes the qualifi- 
cations of teachers are capable of improvement. 
The teacher should gain power to develop the 
higher and nobler side of individual character and 
ability. This power comes from the recognition 
of the processes of nature, the path of wisdom and 
of right. 

As the child grows, his needs and abilities grow, 
but all growth is by degrees, and not by leaps; 
so the transition from point to point should be 
gradual. It should give to the child those things 
to be done that he wants to do. The needs of the 
child find expression in his impulses. The teacher 
must be one who can so lead the child that the 
things necessary for him to do are the things that 
he wants to do. The child learns and grows as 
he plays. He grows physically, mentally, and 
morally, while he plays spontaneously. His play 
is at the same time serious work, but it is not 
labor. It is good for him. It is healthful. 

After the child leaves the school his develop- 
ment does not stop. If he has a fondness for busi- 
ness, for medicine, for art, for science, he pursues 
these studies diligently, but he pursues them for 
pleasure. His work is play. 

Is there, then, an intermediate time in his life, 
when work is not or should not be play? It 
seems as though there is no such time. 

If this be true, then, the primary school cur- 
riculum, as well as that of the higher grades, 
should be so arranged that the children should not 
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be called upon to do what they can never be fitted 
to do. Their schooling should be work, and not 
drudgery. This necessitates the adaptation of the 
method to the individual, the competency of the 
teacher to her task, and the liberty of action of the 
teacher in the execution of her task. How much 
harm is done by teachers being driven to force 
upon their pupils tasks for which the pupils are 
not ready! 

The essential change needed in primary teach- 
ing is not the addition of one or taking away of 
another subject of study. It is not the change, 
in any general way, of the methods of teaching, ai- 
though these in some cases are capable of im- 
provement in some schools. It is the waiting until 
the child is ready to take hold of specific kinds of 
work before giving him this work. Meanwhile 
his education should be conducted upon the lines 
and according to the methods already found suited 
to his nature, so that he may enjoy going to 
school, and shall develop in the needed directions. 

The faults of our schools are largely the faults 
of our national life. There is too much hurry. 
Because children can be made to read at four or 
five years of age, they are driven to learn to read 
at that age, when they do not naturally develop 
to the stage when learning to read is their need 
until they are six or seven years old. When they 
should be filling their minds with observations of 
nature they are driven to the acquisition of sec- 
ond-hand knowledge which they are not compe- 
tent to digest. 

When Agassiz had his first class of students at 
his museum in Cambridge, he set before each stu- 
dent a pile of shells or a collection of fishes, ®r 
some other subject of study, and told them to find 
out what they could about them by observation. 
He did not get them text-books to read, with 
ready-made classifications, but set them to classify 
for themselves. Their observations might be in- 
adequate, their classifications might be crude; but 
whatever the immediate, practical outcome of the 
study, the habit was formed to see for one’s seif 
and to think for one’s self. Each of these students 
became a distinguished naturalist. : 

We know that some children have a natural 
fondness for numbers and measures from an early. 
age. Some children have an equal fondness for 
stories, not only for what they are about, but for 
the way in which they are told. Others have a 
fondness for form and color and their representa- 
tions. Such children do not need to be driven, 
but only to be led, in the direction in which they 
tend to go. 

If one is justified in his attempts to teach mathe- 
matics to those who do not naturally love mathe- 
matics, to teach history and literature to those 
who have no first taste for these studies, it is be- 
cause he belicves that the germs of love for these 
studies exist in every soul. If such germs exist, 
why should we not develop them naturally? 
Would we make a bean plant grow by seizing ‘ts 
stem and pulling it until it reached the desired 
length, or would we supply its roots with nourish- 
ment and its leaves with sunlight, and trust to the 
power within for the rest? 

That our unnatural, unsympathetic method of 
schooling has not worse results than are observed 
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is due to the inherent power of the soul to resist 
distortion. The function of the teacher is to lead, 
not to drive. Those only should be teachers who 
can lead. 

Let us double the numbers of our primary 
school teachers. Let us secure the best teachers 
for the youngest pupils, and promote teachers 
from the older to the younger classes. Let us 
give freedom to the natural teacher to carry out 
her own ideas, not aiming to run the schools as 
machines, at the minimum of cost and the maxi- 
mum of gross material ground out of them. 

Then we may safely leave it to the practical 
teacher to follow such methods as shall continue 
the best work in the school, and reap the advan- 
tages of the training already renewed. 


= a 
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THE NEW LITERATURE. 
BY BLISS PERRY, 
Editor of Atlantic Monthly. 


[Abstract of Address.] 


The vice of the contemporary literary market- 
place is exuberance withouit true imaginative life, 
vivacity of manner coupled with spiritual barren- 
ness. The wares displayed upon the news-stands 
have never been so sparkling, so varied, so clever 
as they are to-day. Nevertheless, test the new 
literature in the field where it is supposed to be 
strongest, that of the short story. Here is a 
form suited to the restless activity of our genera- 
tion, to its incapacity for sustained attention, 
to its love for concentrated emotional effects. 
Ask whether our gifted and highly paid stoiy 
writers have made in the last decade any such real 
contribution to the imaginative literature of the 
world as was made long ago by Poe in his poverty, 
and Hawthorne in his obscurity. To ask such a 
question is to answer it. 

There is a still higher test of the imaginative life 
of an epoch, namely, its poetry. We are living 
just now in a mood of quickened national feeling. 
We are at once proud of the America which is be- 
fore our eyes and dissatisfied with it. We believe 
that we can make it better. Is this faith voiced as 
it should be by our writers? Let us choose the 
field of poetry, because, the world over, it is the 
poets who have usually registered most quickly 
the high tides of national emotion. 

The body of tolerably acceptable contemporary 
verse is enormous. It shows a wide range of 
thought and a commendable technique. In one 
department, at least, it has manifested a notable 
progress during the past five years, namely, in the 
poetic drama. 

Yet how rarely in the mass of lyric verse docs 
one catch the national note! More sonnets are 
written about John Keats than about the United 
States of America. It is no wonder that the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters is considering 
the wisdom of offering a prize for the words and 
music of a national anthem to take the place of 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” This so-called na- 
tional song is a production whose sincerity of feel- 
ing demands respect, but which very inadequately 
expresses those ideals in which the nation was es- 
tablished and by virtue of which it has been main- 

he 
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tained. It is true that the adequate expression of 
national character and purpose by means of any of 
the arts is no light task. It is not often accom- 
plished by trying to do it. A nation’s unconscious 
spokesmen are usually the most eloquent and sin- 
cere. The institute may some day cut from the 
poet’s corner of a newspaper a better anthem than 
it will secure by offering a prize. 

The new literature is not yet representative oi 
the best thinking and feeling of the country. The 
magazines are more immediately representative, 
no doubt, than books, but they are less truly repre- 
sentative than the newspapers. The daily press 
gives a more adequate, and upon the whole, a 
more reassuring indication of the trend of con- 
temporary affairs than do the magazines. 


——— -—— s 
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THE MAUSOLEUM OF HADRIAN. 
BY JAMES D. KIRKPATRICK, 
Bureau of University Travel, Boston. 

The Castello Sant’ Angelo is one of the great 
monuments of antiquity that attract the stranger s 
eye in Rome. It stands across the Tiber from the 
ancient Campus Martius, and is still connected 
with it by the very bridge that Hadrian built there 
1,800 years ago, whén he erected this building 








CASTELLO SAN1t’ ANGELO. 


that was to be his family mausoleum. In those 
days the building was known as the Mol2s 
Hadrian, and the bridge the Pons Aelius. The 
bridge served its purpose very well until 1894, 
when all but the middle arches had to be recon- 
structed to fit the new Tiber embankments. 

The mausoleum has suffered severely in the cen- 
turies since the fall of Rome. Once it was 
crested with statues by Lysippus and Praxiteles, 
and its massive cylinder was sheathed with marble. 
The marble went into meaner buildings and the 
lime kiln in years when men could no longer 
quarry pillars or smelt iron. The statues came t» 
a more dignified end. 

Belisarius, manning the walls with a handful ot 
degenerate Romans, was defending the Eternal 
City from the Goths by the sheer force of his great 
genius. He beat off their storming parties, 
burned their besieging engines, and made bloody 
sorties. His soldiers came to fancy themselves 
Romans of old. Each private thought himself a 
hero. Though their numbers were so few that 
they could man only a few of the towers, they 
called upon Belisarius to lead them out to a 
pitched battle with Vitiges and his trained hosts. 
Belisarius knew that it meant defeat to accede anid 
disaster to refuse. He led out his vainglorios 
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band, making all preparations for a retreat. He 
was at first successful, and would perhaps have 
won the day if his men had not stopped fighting 
to loot the Gothic camp.  Vitiges fell upon the 
disorderly Romans and drove them headlong ba-k 
to the walls. Belisarius and his body guard were 
nearly cut off. The great general drew his 
sword and fought hand to hand like Alexander. 
When he arrived at the gates, his voice hoarse 
from shouting and his face covered with dust and 
blood, the terrified defenders of the walls did not 
dare open and let him in. It was when the great 
general of new Rome and the last hope of the oid 
was fighting for his life before the barred gates, 
and the infuriated Goths were storming the walls, 
that the defenders of the Castello Sant’ Angeio 
threw down the priceless statues on the heads oi 
scaling parties. The great fortress tomb was dis- 
mantled of its statuary when the assailants were 
beaten off and Belisarius admitted to the city. 

The Castello proved itself impregnable and im- 
mensely valuable, as it commands the bridge iu 
front of it. The parties in power always placed a 
garrison there to terrorize the turbulent populace. 
A subterranean passage was dug that connected it 
with the Vatican. Clement VII. withstood a ter- 
rible siege there. Charles V. and the Catholic 
forces gave him no help. The German Lutherartis 
were bent on the death of the “Antichrist.” Dur- 
ing the siege the Connetable de Bourbon was shot 
from the walls of this fortress. 

Long before this memorable siege, which took 
place in 1527, the castle had acquired its present 
name, In 1590 a terrible plague was raging in 
Italy. Gregory the Great conducted a procession 
through,the streets of Rome, praying that the pes- 
tilence might cease. He beheld among the clouds 
above the Castello Sant’ Angelo the Archangel 
Michael sheathing his sword. Boniface IV. com- 
memorated this event by erecting on the summit 
the chapel of Sanctus Angelus inter Nubes. This 
was afterwards replaced by the marble statue of an 
angel that has since been transferred to the stair- 
case of the interior. The present bronze statue, 
which is seen in the picture, was placed where it 
stands in 1740. 

In 1379 the Romans almost entirely pulled down 
this stronghold of their oppressors, but it was later 
re-built. Now that gunpowder has made “all men 
tall,” it is no longer an engine of oppression, but 
stands a great rough monument to the splendor of 
the imperial builders and the chaos of the Middle 
Ages. 


————_—- — --- —-0- @-0- @-e-@ 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 





BY EDITH GILES, 


QUESTIONS ON DEQUINCEY’S “JOAN OF 
ARC.”—(IIL.) 


By what three qualities ddes De Quincey distin- 
guish solitude in the first lines of the introduction? 

How does he apply the force of climax? 

How does he apply the force of contrast? 

What was the “victorious act” of the Hebrew 
boy referred to? 
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What was the victorious act of Joan of Arc? 

Explain the phrase, “Became a byword amongst 
his posterity for a thousand ye*rs until the scepter 
was departing from Judah.” 

What is the force of the word forsaken in “the 
poor forsaken girl” by contrast with what goes be- 
fore? 

What gives the pathos to the lines following 
and including “She never sang together with the 
songs that rose in her native Domrémy,” ete ? 
To the lines “Daughter of Domrémy, when the 
gratitude of thy king shall awaken,” etc.? 

What is the difference between these two exam- 
ples of pathos as literary expressions and interpre- 
tation of experience? 

Does De Quincey deepen our interest in Joan 
of Arc, or otherwise, by making prominent her 
sensibility to the fatality to herself of her mission? 

Is De Quincey’s visualizing of the martyrdom 
which Joan of Arc apprehended, but did not fore- 
see, a strong point or not? 

What is the effect of the last sentence of thit 
paragraph which carries the imagination from the 
visual to the audible? 

What is the effect in bringing out a trait of char- 
acter of the paragraph beginning “Great was thie 
throne of France”? 

What is De Quincey’s accusation against M. 
Michelet? 

What is De Quincey’s purpose in writing his es- 
say upon Joan of Arc? In what sentence or sen- 
tences does he state it? 

What does De Quincey say of the influence 
upon Joan of Arc of the period of history in whici 
she lived? 

What does he say of the influence of her native 
village and of the forest on whose border it stood? 

Which of the influences was the more personal 
to Joan of Arc? 

What was her temperament? 

What is the difference in connotation in the two 
uses of the word haunted in the phrases, “In such 
a haunted solitude with such a haunted heart’? 

How, then, does De Quincey account for Joan 
of Arc’s supernatural visions and voices? 

Why could he call her education “ineffably 
grand’’? 

What two distinct elements were there in the 
influence exerted by the forest of Domrémy upon 
Joan of Arc? 

What is the story of Joan of Arc’s detection of 
the king among the masques? 

What was the reason for giving her this trial? 

What-is the reference to “the whole ark of clean 
and unclean creatures”? 

How is the simile to be explained? 

What distinctive traits of character have been 
noted in Joan of Arc before this, her first trial ? 

What trait of character does De Quincey make a 
point of at this trial? 

What is meant by the reference, ‘above his 
competitor—the English boy”? 

What does De Quincey say of the religious 
temperament of Joan of Are? 

What is the force of the conjunction “but” in 
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the sentence beginning “Joanna was a girl of 
natural piety’? 

{s De Quincey’s characterization of her in the 
next paragraph true to the general context of the 
theme? Illustrate. 

What is De Quincey’s explanation of not giving 
details of Joan of Arc’s “career of action”? 

From this what do you judge to be the real pu:- 
pose of his study? 

Up to what point in her career was she succe3s- 
ful? 

What, according to De Quincey, are the two 
periods of Joan of Arc’s history? 

How does he characterize her enemies? What 
is the meaning of that phrase, “All that drew power 
irom earth”? 

What were the two “capital objects which her 
own visions had dictated”? 

What is the historical significance of the sen- 
tence, “The capital end of cleaning out a iree 
space around her sovereign, giving him the power 
to move his arms with effect’? 

In what way does the part of the sentence be- 
ginning “secondly” balance the former part, both 
in historical and literary comunotation? 

What reasons does De Quincey give for the de- 
ieat of the English? 

On what pretext could they stigmatize Joan of 
Are “a witch”? 

What was their purpose in so doing according ic 
De Quincey? 

Having crowned the king, what was Joan ci 
Are’s great wish? 

What illustrations does De Quincey give of the 
absolute devotion of her nature to the cause which 
she led? 

Having accomplished her mission, what are the 
two events of her history te follow? 

How from De Quincey’s description does sie 
bear herself during her trial? 

With what fault of jurisprudence does De- 
(Juincey characterize her trial? 

In what ways was her trial characteristic of the 
period? 

In what is the double pathos of the paragrapn 
beginning “On Easter Sunday”? 

What does De Quincey intend this paragraph 
to reveal as the strongest trait in her character? 

What is the reference, “Bringing together from 
the four winds, like the angel of the resurrection, 
what else were dust from dead men’s bones”: 
(See Ezekiel xxxvii.) 

How might Joan of Arc have saved herself from 
martyrdom? 

Why is the word “martyrdom” the truest de- 
scription of her death? 

What was the deepest sorrow of her martyrdom 
—and its deepest pathos? 

What was the effect of her death upon the o- 
servers? 

What is sublime in her death? 

From beginning to end, on what ground is she 
to be ranked among the sublime characters of his- 
tory? 


~ 
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THE THERMOMETER. 


This expansion of a body when heated gives us a 
means of finding its temperature. For instance, to 
find whether it is hotter out of doors than in a 
room, take a bottle with a very narrow neck and fill 
it up to the middle of the neck with water. Now 
let it stand in the room for half an hour and mark 
where the surface of the water stands in the neck; 
then put it out in the sun and let it stand for an- 
other half hour, and see whether the water has risen 
or fallen. This will tell you whether the tempera- 
ture is higher or lower indoors than outdoors. But 
if it should happen to be about as warm outdoors 
as indoors there would only be a very small rise or 
fall of the water in the neck. 

The change of level would be much greater if you 
used a bottle with a much narrower neck; but then 
the neck would need to be very much longer to 
prevent it running over altogether. (Why not try 
it with two bottles, one with a broad, short neck, 
and the other with a long, narrow neck?) And now 
you know that a thermometer is merely a very 
small bottle with a very long and very narrow neck. 
There is, however, one other difference—it does 
not contain water, but mercury. There is also a 
scale marked on the thermometer or attached to it, 
so that it can tell you different degrees of tempera- 
ture. If you can get a thermometer to use, note 
the temperature when it is in the air, and then bury 
the lower end of it in a small hole in the ground, 
and find whether the soil is warmer or colder than 
the air. Do this at different times of the day and 
of the year, and keep your results in a notebook, 
and you may make some interesting discoveries. 

If your thermometer is one with degrees marked 
on the glass, put the bulb of it in your mouth and 
find how hot you are; see whether you are warmer 
on a hot day than on a cold day, or at noon than at 
night. See also whether working makes you 
any warmer. You may try the temperature of the 
cat and the dog also, if you can coax them to he 
quiet enough.—Professor A. W. Duff. 


— ee en 
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TOWELS IN THE SCHOOLS. 

The city physician of Des Moines has made a 
recommendation that ought to be adopted by all of 
the school boards in the United States. He says 
that individual towels should be furnished for the 
children in the public schools, and that if this is not 
done there should no towels at all in the schooi- 
houses. It must be admitted that this physician 
speaks truthfully when he declares that the “public” 
towels now used by the children are reeking with 
disease germs, and unfit for use. Either discard 
them altogether or give each child in the school his 
own individual towel daily. This advice is so timety 
and sensible that one wonders why such a plan was 
not adopted by wise school boards long ago. In- 
dividual towels or none. 


eee 


It is not known that any other American has 
more distinguished blood in his veins than has the 
president-elect of Harvard. All that the names of 
Lowell and Lawrence signify in classic, philan- 


thropic, and industrial life of New England is his 
inheritance. 
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PLACING GRADUATES. 
[ Editorial. } 


Superintendent Dyer of Cincinnati is actively 
promoting a movement for securing positioas 
for the Hungarians and Roumanians of the night 
schools. He first opened special night schools for 
these foreigners, and so successful are they in 
learning that he has enlisted to give them further 
aid. This is significant as a sign of the times. 


JULIA RICHMAN. 

In New York city, down on the East Side, where 
the population is most dense, the district superin- 
tendent, Miss Julia Richman, is seeing to it that the 
non-scholarly foreign boys and girls learn to fill po- 
sitions and then sees to it that they have a position 
to fill. The accompanying blank tells its owa 


story :— 
’ Public School 65 B, Manhattan, 
New York. 


To Whom It May Concern:— 

This is to certify that 
residing at 
has atténded our office-boy course, and is generally fa- 
miliar with the use of the typewriter, copying-press, 
mimeograph, index and filling cabinets, telephone, and 
business directories, letter-files, etc. 

We are almost certain that this applicant will make 
good if given an opportunity. We therefore take great 
pleasure in recommending him to you. 

Very truly yours, 
ipal. 
Teacher in charge of course. 


THE NEW YORK HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Some of the high school principals of Brooklyn 
ahd Manhattan run a highly efficient employment 
bureau for their graduates and also for vacation 
work for their students. By this means they have 
added decidedly to the attractiveness of the high 
school to those boys who find it difficult to make a 
way for a high school education. The vacation 
work feature is especially important. 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 


The private commercial schools have become 
wonderfully numerous and prosperous, not because 
of their instruction so much as because of their 
activity and skill in securing positions for their 
graduates. 

EVEN THE COLLEGES. 


No college thrives to-day that does not succeed 
in locating its graduates. ‘The state colleges, often 
known as agricultural, were the first to develop 
this new activity. The agricultural feature is 
rarely the prominent attraction but rather the in- 
dustrial and electrical departments. The State 
College of Maine at Orono is a case in point. The 
colleges of Maine were extra good. Every man of 
influence in the state was an alumnus of one of 
them, or he was of a family in which there was an 
alumnus. The State College had from the first 
been a friendless waif. As an agricultural college, 
even ina state where farming was a leading in- 
dustry, it achieved little. _ With the coming of a 
new president from the hustling West there came 
also a mechanical department, an engineering 
school, an electrical plant of high order, and the 
growth of the college was greater than anything 
ever recorded in New England history, not pri- 
marily because of these features, but because of 
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them every graduate secured a good position 
promptly, ep isilsiee 

Now every college in the country runs an em- 
ployment bureau under some name, and advertis¢s 
skilfully. Columbia puts out freqvent bulletins of 
the number of positions of various kinds that have 
been filled, and Harvard has worked up the actual 
income of every graduate of certain departments 
three years from graduation. Even the normal 
schools and theological seminaries make this an im- 
portant function of the faculty. 

FUTILITY OF CRITICISM. 

There are college presidents, presumably, who 
object to this new requirement, who argue that it 
is not dignified or scholarly, but this has no weigat 
to-day. This phase of educational activity is to be- 
come universal, 

GREAT GOOD TO THE SCHOOLS. 

The public schools must understand what is be- 
fore them. This is the one way in which practi- 
cally every child can be kept in the grammar schoul 
until he graduates, in which the high school stu- 
dents can be retained to the end. 

This new responsibility will make the school 
work more sensible In no other way can we elimi- 
nate the nonsensical traditional ‘“‘methods,” rou- 
tinal and wearisome details. When a principal 
faces an employer and asks for a job for one of his 
boys or girls he will awake to the inadequacy of 
many things that he has thought to be vital. 


<0n0-0 > 
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TALK ON DISCIPLINE. 
[Greeley, Colorado, Bulletin.) 

Activity largely initiated by the pupils, and order 
which is self-sustaining (to which the class gives 
intelligent and full obedience) is the ideal to be 
striven for. But this cannot be secured in a day. 
Rigid discipline is better than none; and freedom 
can be given only as pupils prove their right to ix. 

Disorderly, ill-mannered, or impudent conduct 
must not be tolerated. Teachers who fail to deal 
promptly and effectively with such cases will be re- 
lieved of their classes. No one who is a poor dis- 
ciplinarian can by any possibility be a good teacher. 

The ability to discipline easily is usually depen- 
dent upon the ability to teach well. Discipline is 
also made easier by attending scrupulously to the 
many small things that make up class conduct. 
Remember the following points in this connec- 
tion :-— 

Do not permit conduct which interferes with the 
work of the class ; no one can regulate disorder. Do 
not permit pupils to divide their attention between 
class work and the manipulation of knives, pencils, 
and the like. 

Protect furniture, books, maps, etc., from van- 
dal knives and pencils. 

Remember that lack of absolute fidelity in carry- 
ing out well-known principles of government in 
passing pupils to the board, in collecting or dis- 
tributing materials, and the like, affects the entire 
conduct and tone of your work; so that these neg- 
lected matters cause more worry and fatigue than 
the whole burden of your work. Have a plan for 
everything. Do not be “at a loss” for lack of 
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active forethought. Be systematic. Be consis- 
tent. Be persistent until you secure the results 
you desire. 

Never allow yourself to become involved in an 
argument over a matter of discipline in the pres- 
ence of the class. 

In difficult cases consult your principil 
or the superintendent. If you have diff- 
culties with discipline, analyze the situation after 
the lesson to discover the causes. Determine then 
how you can successfully meet such conditions in 
the future. 





“_BMANCIPATE HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH. 


Miss Alice B. McDonald of Lawrence, Mass., 
says that the work in English done in the sec- 
ondary schools during the last ten or fifteen years 
has been largely experimental. The college has 
demanded certain things of the schools, and the 
schools have rather slavishly attempted to answer 
these demands. The result has been that an im- 
mense amount of labor, especially in the way of 
correcting themes, has been thrust upon the 
teacher of English, and that which has been ac- 
complished has not seemed to justify the effort ex- 
pended. 

In the schools we are gradually coming to 
realize that in the teaching of English, as in other 
things, if we are going to do things well, we must 
do fewer of them, and that there must be system, 
a thing hard to get in work in English. The need 
is to find a way to give the pupil the fullest amount 
of work possible under existing circumstances 
(those circumstances being in a given school few 
teachers and many pupils) and to lighten the la- 
bors of the teacher. 

We sincerely hope that Miss McDonald will suc- 
ceed in emancipating the high school from the ter- 
rors of “college English,” that she will be able to 
have high school pupils read and write with a view 
to their advantage whether they go to college or 
not. 





RULES GOVERNING THE ELECTION AND 
PROMOTION OF TEACHERS. ; 


[At New Brighton, Penn., C. C. Greene, superinten- 
dent. ] 

I. The minimum qualifications for the position of 
teacher shall be graduation from an approved high 
school, and at least one year’s experience as a pupil- 
teacher or the equivalent of such preparation and exper- 
ience. 

II. No teacher shall be employed whose certificate 
averages more than 1%. 

III. Teachers who do not conform to the rules and 
regulations of the school system or are found to be in- 
efficient, shall be dropped from the corps. 

IV. The elements to be considered in determining a 
teacher’s fitness for promotion in salary shall be as fol- 
lows:— 

(1) The efficiency of the teacher in the schoolroom, 
and her ability to produce the desired results in the 
training of children. 

(2) Evidence of growth in a knowledge of the aca- 
demic branches required for a teacher’s certificate. 
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(3) Evidence of growth in a knowledge of educa- 
tional processes and the philosophy of teaching. 


V. No teacher shall be advanced in salary after she . 


has ceased to advance in efficiency. 

VI. Successful experience and fitness for promotion 
in salary shall be determined by the board. 

Vil. After a limited period of years, teachers cannot 
rely upon the inspiration and information received from 
schoolroom experience for increase in efficiency. They 
must show evidence that they have studied and prepared 
for better work. 

VIII. The superintendent shall keep an efficiency 
record of all teachers. 


SCHEDULE OF SALARIBS. 

Class I. Teachers holding a permanent certificate, 
state normal diploma, or college diploma, and showing 
evidence of at least four years of successful experience. 

Minimum salary, $55.00. 
Maximum salary for automatic increase, $75.00. 

Class Il. ‘teachers holding a professional certificate, 
state normal diploma, or college diploma, and showing 
evidence of at least two years of successful experience. 

Minimum salary, $50.00. 
Maximum salary, $55.00. 

Class III. (a) ‘Teachers holding a provisional cer- 
tificate; (b) ‘Teachers holding a professional cer- 
tificate, state normal diploma, or college diploma, with- 
out at least two years of successful experience. 

Minimum salary, $40.00. 
Maximum salary, $50.00. 

Teachers working under this schedule for the first 
time shall be placed in the schedule at a point to be de- 
termined by the board. Beginning June 1, 1909, the 
salaries of all teachers shall be increased at least $2.50 
per month for each year of successful experience subse- 
quent to the adoption of this schedule, until they reach 
the maximum salary of the class to which they belong 
or until they possess the qualifications which place them 
in another class. ‘Teachers belonging to Class I. who 
possess special qualifications may receive a salary be- 
yond the maximum for automatic increase. 

Successful experience and fitness for promotion in 
salary shall be determined by the board of directors, and 
shall be based upon the reports of the members of the 
board and the superintendent with reference to the ele- 
ments enumerated in Rule LV. of “Rules Governing the 
Election and Promotion of Teachers.” 


SUPERINTENDENT’S EFFICIENCY RECORD. 


I. Shall be based upon six points. 

(1) Management of children. 

(2) Attention to details of school work. 

(8) Scholarship. 

(4) Professional zeal. 

() Instruetion. 

(6) Personal qualifications, including character, tem- 
perament, neatness of appearance, punctuality, indus- 
try, ete. 

II. (a) Points one, two, and six to be based upon the 
superintendent’s observation of the teacher. 

(b) Point three will be determined largely by 
the grade of certificate which the teacher is able to se- 
cure. 

(c) Point four will be determined by the zeal 
which a teacher displays in attending educational meet- 
ings, in reading and studying educational literature and 
in her general attention to self improvement. 

(d) Point five will be determined by the actual 
results attained in the schoolroom based upon written 
and oral tests of pupils, the percentage of pupils pro- 
moted, and the superintendent’s observation of the 
teacher’s work in the recitation. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOLS. —(v. ) 
| Editorial. | 


THE PLAY FEATURE. 

To-day the play feature of a public school is 
recognized of importance in the same sense as the 
old-time studies. 

Every school building has abundance of play 
room indoors. There are very large basements 
given over entirely to play, with basket ball equin- 
ment, and often with other play paraphernalia. 

As a rule there are also roof playgrounds equally 
well equipped. 

The new buildings, where possible, have courts 
for outdoor play, often in addition to the other 
two provisions for play, and in some few cases 
there are genuine school play yards, but these are 
rare. 


THH PATRON SAINT OF PLAYGROUNDS. 


Jacob Riis is the pioneer in the New York play- 
ground movement. 

The late Henry D. Lloyd, who made a tour of 
the world in 1900 to see what the old century had 
that was worth while as a gift to the new, said 
that the nineteenth century had given the twenti- 
eth century five men who were of supreme value 
to the world. Of these, two were Americans: 
Jacob Riis and Booker T. Washington, neither >f 
whom, as a matter of fact, would be styled Ameri- 
cans, popularly speaking. 

I had long known and highly honored Jacob Riis, 
and that tribute was eminently gratifying. 

It was twelve years ago that Jacob Riis peti- 
tioned the board of education of New York city to 
throw open one school yard for the children duc- 
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ing vacation. At the “hearing” on this mo- 
mentous proposition the chairman of the board of 
education said: “Now, Mr. Riis, if you can show 
us that there is anything educational in your re- 
quest we will consider it.” 

Now the city provides ninety-nine independe it 
playgrounds for children all the year round at puv- 
lic expense. Certainly “the world do move.” 

To-day the city pays $12,000 a year for brass 
bands for the children’s playgrounds in summer 
time. 

It is twenty-five years since Jacob Riis, as a 
police he: adquarters reporter for a daily paper, had 
the first conception of the way the other half lives. 
To-day there is a noble social settlement at +8 
Henry street bearing his name, the Flower mis- 
sion is his creation, or, better, was born out of a 
beautiful experience of his, and all over New York 
city are public parks as tributes to his wonderful 
work. 


THE WILLIAM H. SEWARD PARK. 


One of the earliest results of the notable achieve- 
ment of Jacob Riis was the William H. Seward 
park, opposite the famous new elementary school 
building, No. 62, on Hester street, of which we 
wrote in the issue of December 24. 

In the square now occupied by this park there 
were, in the anti-Riis reform days, 4,500 families 
huddled in rooms, in few of which was there any 
light from out-of-doors, in rooms in which pota- 
toes could not grow. These huddlers in dark 
rooms were scattered hither and yon, but never to 
such rooms again, for they were made impossible 
thereafter. 

Here to-day is a great playground, admirab!y 
equipped and always in charge of men to guide, 
caution, and teach the children; a large mothers’ 
pavilion, protected from storms; in the earth be- 
neath are spacious public baths, one for boys, one 
for girls, one for men, and one for women. All 
through the park and along the walks are seats for 
wayfarers; and here congregate, in places per- 
mitted them, glaziers, carpenters, and men of vari- 
ous occupations seeking work. They come in the 
early morning, with their trade implements in 
hand or slung over the shoulders, men and women 
of all handy trades waiting for employment, and 
here also come men who want window panes set, 
bit of carpenter work done, or a woman to wash or 
scrub. When one looks upon this breathing place, 
in which men and women can find employment or 
employees, where children can play in safety and 
under inspiring leadership, where men, womex, 
and children can get hot or cold baths free any day 
in the year, where mathers can bring their babies 
and find fresh air and sunlight, and when he 
knows that it is but one of a hundred similar places 
in the city, and realizes that the one man who made 
it possible, the man who fought corporate gree, 
political intrigue, private avarice, and the antago- 
nism of the poor deluded masses who rebelled 
against the effort to get them out of the filth in 
which they wallowed, is Jacob Riis, he can appre- 
ciate why Henry D. Lloyd said that he was one of 
the great men whom the nineteenth century gave 
the twentieth. 
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A PRINCIPAL’S REWARD. 


Four years ago Miss C 
the G school in D 
of the eighth grade. 

Conscientious by nature, it had been borne in 
upon her that arrested development on the part of 
boys was to be avoided at all hazards. 

In the four years she has had but two boys 
leave the eighth grade. With one of these she 
labored patiently, earnestly, devotedly. It was 
on her heart by day and by night, and after she 
had exhausted every resource of her earnest, sym- 
pathetic nature, supplemented by intelligent study 
of ways and means, the boy, still indifferent, left 
school. It grieved’ her beyond expression. 
Never have I known a principal to take a failure 
so much to heart. 

That was two years ago; but she could not get 
over that failure. She tendered her resignation 
this summer, and insisted upon it despite a prom- 
ised increase of salary if she would remain. 

One evening in June this young man called 
upon Miss C to say that he had always realized 
what a grievous mistake he had made, and had 
now decided to come back and take the eighth 
grade work, and would probably go to the high 
school. 

If any teacher was ever taken up into the sev- 
enth heaven as by magic, it was Miss C , who 
could not sleep till she had discovered that it was 
not too late for her to withdraw her resignation. 


became principal of 
, having personal charge 




















NEW MEXICO. 


No other state or territory has had such condi- 
tions as has New Mexico. In the first place it was 
settled long before Jamestown or Plymouth, bui 
civilization reached it through Mexico instead of 
through the Atlantic coast settlements and its new 
birth did not come until near the close of the nine- 
teenth century, and even now, with a population 
larger than that of many states at the time of their 
admission, she has thus far called in vain for a star 
in the flag. 

I have known New Mexico for more than a 
quarter of a century, which means much in this 
territory. In view of this acquaintanceship it was 
a delightful experience to spend ten days, with 
two interruptions by calls to Colorado, at the Ter- 
ritorial Normal University, where a faculty of fii- 
teen scholarly and earnest men and women are 
uplifting the teaching standards, with both native 
and American teachers. The building would be a 
credit to any state, while the outlook can rarely be 
equaled from any American campus. The summer 
school is one of the most useful features of edu- 
cation in the territory. There are in the territory, 
also,a University of New Mexico and an Agricu!- 
tural College, both of which are doing much to- 
ward solving the special problems of education for 
this people. Nowhere else has progress in the 
schools been greater than here. Remembering as 


I do the days when there was only a faint attempt 
to give any English education to any natives, it 1 
like an awakening to see in one’s audiences many 


Mexican teachers and other devoted Mexican 
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young men and women who are studying to be 
teachers. 
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DR. SAMUEL M. CROTHERS. 


Dr. Samuel M. Crothers is one of the brightest 
and brainiest educational essayists and lecturers of 
this or any previous day. He is as scholarly as 
William James, as graceful in his English as Dr. 
George H, Palmer, and in a class by himself in 
crisp and crackling phrases. He has been wisely 
called “the Oliver Wendell Holmes of the present 
day” and “the greatest essayist since Charles 
Lamb.” He was born at Oswego, IIl., June 7, 
1857. He graduated from Princeton College in 
1874, and then studied theology at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. His pastorates have been at 
Eureka, Nev., Santa Barbara, Cal.,. Brattleboro, 
Vt., and St. Paul, Minn. He has been pastor of 
the First Parish church, Cambridge, Mass., since 
1894. He has also been for some years preacher 
to Harvard University. In 1903 “The Gentle 
Reader” established his, reputation as an essayist, 
several editions being called for. His second 
volume of essays, “The Pardoner’s Wallet,” came 
out in 1905. In this same year he published his 
Harvard Ingersoll lecture, “The Endless Life.” 
Most of his writing is done at his summer camp at 
Silver Lake, N. H. This camp commands an in- 
spiring view of the Ossipee and Chocorua ranges, 
and there this modern successor of Lamb and 
Holmes sits and writes his genial, discursive essays 
in the intervals between his tramps.along the coun- 
trv roads and over the hills. “By the Christmas 
Fire” is his latest volume, which, though it sug- 
gests that it was written beside his Christmas fire, 
was in reality written by the camp fire, to be read 
by the chimney while awaiting the coming of Santa 
Claus. 





THE COMFORT OF A BOOK. 


It always nettles me to say of a man who has 
gone words that I forgot to say while he was aliv:. 
Wreaths that a man cannot see and words that he 
cannot hear do not appeal to me. 

On the day before Christmas a man in Chicago 
dropped into my pocket a little book which was 
unopened until five days later, on a lonesome even- 
ing hour in a railway station in far-away Wyoming. 
Then I opened “The Prince’s Dream,” and did not 
close it till the last word had been read, and much 
of it reread. It was the grouping, in beautiful 
holiday dress, of a few memorial addresses and 
after-dinner speeches of my friend, a business man. 
Here are a few of the hundreds of sentences, abso- 
lutely at random, which made the evening com- 
fortable and restful then, and a pleasant memory 
since: “His was a serenity of soul unknown to lesser 
men.”—‘‘Applause is a fickle goddess worshipe.l 
only by weaklings.”—‘In the grand symphony of 
Nature the soft accompaniment of flowers may be 
as necessary as the obligatos of the brain.”—“He 
could rise above the spites and slights of inferiors.” 
—‘He owed no man either apology or excuse,.”’-- 
“Beardshear is not dead. These great, loving 
souls, with ears attuned to catch the harmonies of 
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heaven in the heart-throbs of Nature, do not die, 

for by our side walks Sweet Memory, forever and 

forever in the distance, showing us our own.” 
Laylander, I thank you. 
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UNCERTAIN TENURE. 


In Iowa the facts as to the tenure of superia- 
tendents and directing principals have been asce-- 
tained. It is an enlightening presentation of con- 
ditions. Superintendent L. H. Ford of Webster 
City, Iowa, has gathered many important facts in 
this connection. 

Out of 327 graded school systems 12 now 
have the same superintendent or directing princip +! 
which they had ten years ago. 96.7 per cent. of 
them have changed positions from one to four 
times, therefore, or have left educational work alto- 
gether because of this uncertainty. The 12 systems 
referred to are: Burlington, Clinton, De Witt, 
Dubuque, Keosauqua, Marengo, Newton, Olin, 
Ottumwa, Riceville, Rock Rapids, and Toledo. 
59, or 18 per cent. of the heads of these’ 327 
systems, have held their places 5 or more years. 
120, or 39.7 per cent., have been in their places 3 
or more years; 207 have, therefore, been less than 
3 years in service in their communities. This re- 
duces the average life of the superintendents t 5 
less than 3 years. 

Of the 42 largest systems referred to on 
page 488 of the recent reports of the United States 
commissioner of education, 5 now hold the places 
they held in 1898, 10 years ago. Of these 42 
cities 26 per cent. changed superintendents in 
1899 ; 23.9 per cent. in 1900; 14.3 in 1901; 9.5 in 
1902 ; 16.6 in 1903 ; 23.8 in 1905; 21.9 in 1906; 12.2 
in 1907; 27 in 1908. 88 per cent. have changed 
from one to four times in ten years, and 30 of them, 
or 73 per cent., have changed from one to three 
times in five years. 

Using these 42 largest places it appears that the 
changes are almost as radical and sweeping 4s 
when smaller places are used with them. This 
shows that the changes are not due to the dissatis- 
fied condition among the school men. In these 
higher places they would remain if they could gen- 
erally. These conditions refer only to the heads 
of the school systems of the state. When changes 
in the management of the schools are so alarmingly 
frequent is there any wonder that the school sys- 
tem of the state fails to meet the reasonable ex- 
pectation of a heavily-taxed community to support 
it? When we include the thousands of subordinate 
teachers and principals in these remarkable figurcs 
there is no longer any wonder that teachers are 
hard to find. It is the daily sorrow because of the 
uncertainty of their lives rather than low salaries 
that burdens them almost beyond the power of 
human endurance and drives them from the oc- 
cupation that thus deprives them first of happiness 
and then of health. 
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DR. PRITCHETT’S NOBLE MISSION. 
When Dr. Henry S. Pritchett resigned the presi- 
dency oi the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, in which position he was as successful as any 
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collegian in the country, to accept the direction of 
Mr. Carnegie’s great work for the relief of college 
professors and other leading educators there were 
those who regretted this action on his part, but to- 
day whoever knows the depth and breadth and 
height of his present work must admit that his is a 
nobler and grander mission than that of any um- 
versity president in the land. His wisdom is modi- 
fying the principles and practices of practically 
every college and university of the country. Some 
time when this work is sufficiently developed to be 
described, it will present a story, the like of which 
can be written of no other man in educational ser- 


vice to-day. 
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THE CHICAGO RATE. 


While the railroads will require an. enrollment 
at Chicago of 1,000 from east of the Mississippt. 
St. Louis, and Chicago in order to secure half rate 
returning Mr. Shepard is confident that this figure 
will be reached. The number in attendance has 
steadily increased, and if the rate of gain is kept up 
we shall reach the required number this year. _[f 
not, why, we shall have to pay full fare home. 

(OOOO ee 
CARR AT BAYONNE. 


Superintendent 7. W. Carr of Dayton has been 
elected superintendent at Bayonne, N. J., and wiil 
begin work in September, spending the rest of this 
year at Teachers College. Bayonne is an excep- 
tionally good position, both financially and profes- 
sionally. It is near to New York, the residents are 
largely New York business men. and the spirit of 
the city is highly progressive. Mr. Carr is second 
to no man in the country in’ personal and educa- 
tional equipment and experience. He has a na- 
tional acquaintance and reputation, as was demon- 
strated bv the heartiness with which he was selected 
as president of the Department of Superintendence 
in 1906, for which he provided a program univer- 
sally regarded as exceptionally strong. What the 
Middle West loses the East gains. 
+ 6-0 -0>--0-__—_—. 


Ex-Sunperintendent Alexander Hogg of Fort 
Worth, Tex., a vigorous and wide-awake man, was 
at the University of Virginia recently, and made 
an address as one of the nine charter members of 
the Universitv Y. M. C. A. in 1858 present in 1908. 
Some of the facts in his address should be known 
throughout the land, notably in the North. Since 
1870 the South has spent $864,000,000 on the pub- 
lic schools. Of this she has expended $155,000,000 
on the “brother in black.” 

Tf Cincinnati supports President Dabney’s plans 
she will have one of the great universities of the 
country and the one noble city university. 

Of the teaching force in New York city, 11 per 
cent.are men. @® 

A secure tenure for good teachers is indispensa- 
ble. 

Some kind of a parental school is indispensable. 

The United States liquor bill is $1,324,000,000._ 

A revengeful teacher is a curse to humanity. 

A scold anywhere is a superlative nuisance. 
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WORDS OF WISE MEN. 


NOT A QUESTION OF SEX. 

My dear Mr. Winship: I am much interested 
in your editorial, January 7, on “The Woman 
Teacher.” Current school _ statistics in Indiana 
show some interesting things with regard to 
women teachers. There are in Indiana this year 16,841 
teachers. In the country schools there are 5,082 men 
and 5,418 women teaching. In the town schools there 
are 549 men and 1,079 women. In the city schools 
there are 731 men and 3,982 women. It will be noticed 
in the townships there are nearly as many men as 
women teaching; that in the towns there are twice as 
many women as men, and that in the cities there are 
nearly six times as many women as men. While we do 
not for one moment fail to recognize the large merit of 
women in the schools, and especially in the lower 
grades, we believe that a larger per cent. of strong men 
in the grammar grades, grades seven and eight, and in 
the high schools is much to be desired. There is no 
doubt, however, that men have a larger influence upon 
the older boys and they are more successful in keeping 
some of them in school. 

It has also been demonstrated that a large per cent. 
of men in the profession serves to keep the salaries 
higher for both men and women. It is hoped that -with 
the better times ahead for the calling in Indiana, more 
of our young men will take up the work permanently. 
With the better salaries that are now possible, young 
men can afford to consider teaching as a life work. The 
element of permanency is one of the phases in which 
men would have the advantage over women. 

In considering this question, however, it should al- 
ways be remembered that when the teachers are really 
manly men and womanly women, no question of sex is 
involved. The real desire after all is to be rid of both 
the unworthy men and unworthy women who are a bur- 
den to the calling. This will do more than anything else 
to keep larger numbers of boys and girls in all the 
grades—this will do more than anything else to build 
into the lives of boys and girls everywhere habits that 
will insure true manhood and womanhood in all. 

Yours very truly, 
F. A. Cotton. 

Indianapolis. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 

Editor of the Journal of Education: Five years ago, 
when I came to this western New Hampshire city, there 
were fifty-nine pupils enrolled in the high school. The 
school offered a college preparatory course; it had ‘“‘the 
course for the lame and lazy,” namely the general 
course, and it had a few typewriter and phonography 
text-books, by courtesy called a commercial course 
equipment. The whole was housed in the second story 
of a fair-sized schoolhouse in five rooms, and it was 
“doing its level best.” 

Leading up to this high school were nine grades plus 
one of those inventions of teachers who love to have 
pupils linger long in the grades, by means of which the 
first grade is divided into a sub and super class, thereby 
using up two years. ‘The net result was that the aver- 
age age of high school entering classes was within a 
month or two of seventeen years. 

There was another fatal barrier between grades and 
high school, namely, “grammar school graduation,” 
salutatory, valedictory, prophecy, oration, and of course 
white slippers and a reception. This, here, as elsewhere, 
made it apparent to the ninth graders that there was 
little left for them to know, hence they went to the 


woods, the mill, and the store «(the girls, of course, 
taught school). 

The high school now occupies and fills a new frurteen- 
room building; it has three men and four women teach- 
ers; there are 175 pupils, seventy of which are in the 
freshman class. Last year Berlin led the cities of the 
state, with ninety-six per cent. of those who passed the 
eighth grade examinations enrolling in high school, and 
this year a perfect record of one hundred per cent. entered 
is to our credit. There has beenno serious drop between 
June and Septeinber with last year’s entering class, 
ninety-four per cent. returning. The cause is found in 
the liberal courses offered: The mechanic arts, commer- 
cial, and Latin scientific, and in the flexibility of the 
grades, where promotions may happen at-any day in 
the year if the pupil is able to do his work.: Now pupils 
come to the high school at less than fourteen years of 
age, they find work that appeals to them as worth while, 
and I venture to predict that there isn’t an eighth-grade 
pupil in school to-day who doesn’t confidently expect to 
enter and complete the high school course. 

G. H. Whitcher, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Berlin, N. H. 
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JUsTICE TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


[The following letter has been sent by Mr. Ford to 
every superintendent in Iowa.] 

Dear Fellow Superintendent: You believe, no doubt, 
that the public school man does not have a profession. 
You also believe, no doubt, that this serious fact is due 
to the annual election following the annual closing of 
your legal right to a place in any community. Just as 
the school superintendent reaches the time of life when 
his services are the most valuable he finds himself in a 
most unfortunate vocation. No miulti-millionaire, out 
of the generosity of his heart, has offered to pension 
him. That has gone to the college professors, who are 
not slaughtered annually as public school men are. 
Neither are they driven to sorrow by the daily thought 
of it, thus wasting vitality that should be used in better 
service and home enjeyment. It is plain, therefore, that 
we must struggle for that which our lives and services 
demand, a home and a reasonably secure occupation in 
which to support it, and not wait for charity. Enough 
taxes are paid into the public school treasury, if rightly 
directed, to lift the public school man and his assistant 
teachers above the need of charity did they not have to 
spend their earnings in moving from place to place. A 
calling which makes Cains of men without Cain’s crime 
is a dangerous one to embark in if a man is imbued 
with the spirit of civilized existence. The annual elec- 
tion destroys the school man’s independence and with 
this goes his genius for work; it destroys his courage 
and with this goes his virility; it destroys his powers 
of mind and with this he goes into hopeless “innocuous 


desuetude.”’ 
Yours fraternally, 


L. H. Ford. 
Webster City, Iowa. 


~~ 
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A PROBLEM IN ARITHMETIC. 

Bought 2 1-3 acres of land, 3.833 1-3 acres, 2.375 acres, 
1% acres, 4.58 1-3 acres, and 35% acres—at 31% cents a 
square rod, and paid an agent 3 % commission for buy- 
ing it; 22 2-9 % of it was reserved for pasturage; 71 3- 
of the remainder in the form of a square was sold at 
18 2-11 cents a square yard, which was plowed in 18- 
inch furrows, sowed with grain which has yielded two 
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bushels for every 6% % of an acre, and has been sold 
at 40 cents a bushel; this square was fenced at a cost of 
18 1-8 cents a foot; from the remainder of the land a 
tract 150 x 300 feet was taken; a street 30 feet wide is 
cut through the middle of the 150-foot side; the remain- 
der on each side of the street is divided into lots fifteen 
feet wide, which are sold at $30 the running foot; the 
remainder of the land was sold at 10 cents a square 
foot, which was on interest four years at 61% %; the en- 
tire amount of this last sale was then invested in apples 
at $2.50 a barrel, for buying which the agent charged 
3% commission. Find:— 


1. What the land cost. 

2. Commission for buying land, selling apples. 

8. How many acres were reserved for pasture. 

4. What was received for the .71 3-7 sold. 

5. How many miles were walked in plowing the 
field. ‘ 

6. The value of the grain. 

7. How much the fence cost. 

8. What was received for the lots. 

9. How much interest was received. 

10. How many barrels were bought. 

Results :— 

1. $900. 

2. $27 for land, $484.65 for apples. 

3. 4 acres. 

4. $8,800. 

5. 55 miles. 

6. $128. 

7. $352. 

8. $72,000. 

9. $3,231. 


10. 6,462 barrels. 
J. F. W. 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S RETREAT. 


Tucked away in a secluded nook, Lockerbie street is 
so far away that almost apart from the passing play it 
sees the shifting scenes of events, says Mabel Potter 
Daggett, in the September Delineator. It is so near 
that almost across the curbstone of the next square, or 
the next, is the eddying throng of the commercial dis- 
trict. More than fifteen years ago a poet went there to 
live. There iame and the tourists have followed him. 
Now the soft, brooding quiet of the little green lane is 
broken by the blatant bawling of the sightseeiug autos 
that announce: “Ladies and gentlemen, this is Lockerbie 
street and Riley’s residence!” 

Yes, and once on a sultry summer’s day, as on the 
front porch he refreshed himself with a cooling glass of 
innocent lemonade, the climax of dramatic interest was 
reached when the megaphone boomed hysterically: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, behold James Whitcomb Riley 
drinking a high ball!” 

Oh, labeled and looked at like the star freak of a circus 
tent!—or, as he himself whimsically protests: “One 
might as well be a white mouse with pink eyes!” 

It is only that the American nation knows now that 
some time ago in the Middle West unto them was born 
the greatest poet of a generation. So they are coming 
to Indianapolis to bring him the laurel wreath of their 
admiration. , 

Perhaps you might not think that this would be where 
a man would want to live who is reputed to have made 
a half-million dollars from his verses. It is quite apart 
from the fashionable district. It is narrow and quiet. 
There is so little hurrying that the grass finds time to 
grow soft, green fringes between the red bricks of the 
humpety-bumpety sidewalks. The dark, cool branches of 
the trees lock and lovingly interlace above the gravel 
roadway that fairly runs into a tiny Dame Trot cottage, 
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standing right in its path at the end of the single block. 
And some of the houses nestle close to the sidewalk, and 
some have picket fences to set them apart. They are not 
shiny, new, and expressionless. They are all houses that 
say something. They are mostly weather-beaten and 
worn with the lives lived in them, and they are all so 
human that you can almost hear their hearts beat. Any- 
how, a poet can. 

He lives at. the large house, where, in spite of the well- 
kept lawn that a negro servant tends with care, there is 
an air of faded gentility about the brick residence that 
seems its apology to the rest for having terraced stone 
steps and flower urns that they lack. People call it the 
Riley house. 
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THINGS TO REMEMBER. 
XIII. 
HENRY HUDSON. 
(Born about 1566, died 1611.) 


Henry Hudson was an English explorer em- 
ployed by the Dutch East India Company to try 
to find a short route to Asia. 

While searching for this route in 1609 he discov- 
ered the river that we now call the Hudson. 

The discovery of the Hudson river led to a 
profitable fur trade between Holland and the In- 
dians, and to the establishment of Dutch trading 
posts in America. 

The great bay north of Canada, which Hudson 
explored, was named in his honor. 

Map Work.—Locate Holland, Norway, Norta 
Cape, Hudson River, Fort Orange (Albany), Hud- 
son Bay. Trace the two routes known at this time 
by which the Dutch could sail from Holland to the 
East Indies. 

XIV. 
PHTER MINUIT. 
(Born about 1530, died 1641.) 

Manhattan Island, on which the city of New 
York is built, was purchased from the Indiams by 
the Dutch in 1626. 

The purchase was arranged by Peter Minuit, 
first governor of New Netherland, and the price 
paid was $24. 

The Dutch settlement on Manhattan Island w2s 
called New Amsterdam. 

After the Dutch West India. Company recalled 
Peter Minuit, he brought a colony of Swedes to this 
country. 

The first permanent settlement in what is now 
the state of Delaware was made by these Swedes 
near Wilmington in 1633.—From “A First Course 
in American History.” Used by permission of the 
publishers, D. C. Heath & Co. 
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HER QUALIFICATIONS. 


A prominent educator tells of a unique recommenda- 
tion made by a board of examination wiih reference to 
certain questions put to a primary school in an Indiana 
town. 

“T desire to recommend Mary Wilson also for a re- 
ward of merit,” stated one of the board, in a note ap- 
pended to the report. “Being very young, Mary natur- 
ally missed the point of all the questions in the exami- 
nation papers, but her answers were in every instance so 
ladylike and refined that I think that she should be 
awarded a medal.”—Harper’s Magazine. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. By Charles W. Moores of Indianapolis. 
Riverside Literature Series. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. L[lus- 
trated. Price, 25 cents. : 
This is a neat, handy, interesting book on Lincoln as 

boy and man, as lawyer and debater, as statesman, 
president, and orator. Nowhere is there a more beau- 
tifully written life of Lincoln; nowhere is the story told 
in a way to enhance its interest more for boys and girls. 
There is as much as any one cares to read, and the se- 
lections from his writings and addresses are of the 
highest significance. The book is full of incidents, but 
none lack authenticity, none are strained or unreal, but 
have true-to-life ring, which captures boys and girls. 
This year should mean something more than a day’s 
celebration of the anniversary of his birth a hundred 
years ago. Such a story as this should be read from 
start to finish in every school by every pupil. It is for 
just such use that this Riverside Literature edition is 
particularly adapted. It is adequate without being too 
extended; it is good literature without being in the least 
beyond them in language or thought. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: TRIBUTES FROM HIS AS- 
SOCIATES. REMINISCENCES OF SOLDIERS, 
STATESMEN, AND CITIZENS. With introduction 
by Dr. William Hayes Ward. New York: Thomas Y, 
Crowell & Co. Cloth. 295 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

In this hour of much writing of Mr. Lincoln it is re- 
freshing to find a book with an entirely new lead such 
as this book has. Here are the tributes of forty-five of 
his associates. Some of these are published for the first 
time, some were published during his life or soon after 
his death but have been unavailable for many years, 
and a few are great tributes well known but not hith- 
erto used in connection with the literature of the cen- 
tennial year. Indeed, it is wholly a volume of new ma- 
terial that is at the same time old. Of the forty-five 
tributes are such rare testimonials, estimates, and ac- 
counts as those by one of the players who saw the final 
tragedy from the stage, by his private secretary, by va- 
rious members of his cabinet, by editors who were in 
close touch with him, and men and women who were 
near him in his official life. It is a book no one would 
wish to be without, whatever else he may have regard- 
ing Mr. Lincoln. 


LINCOLN DAY ENTERTAINMENTS. _ Selected and 
ecited by Joseph C. Sindelar. Chicago: A. Flanagan 
Company. Paper. 160 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

A most timely compilation of songs, poems, dialogues, 
drills, tributes, stories, ete., relative to Lincoln, whose 
centennial is so nearly due. There is something herein 
suited to any and every form of Lincoln celebration. 
There are some of Lincoln’s choicest sayings, and some 
of the finest tributes in prose and poem to his memory. 
The exercises for a Lincoln day in the public schools are 
excellently arranged, and teem with interesting infor- 
mation about him that cannot fail to interest the pupil’s 
wind and move the heart. It will help to enrich your 
celebration of the centennial either in school or church. 


SILAS MARNER, THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE. By 
George Eliot. Edited with introduction and notes by 
Cornelia Beave, Erasmus Hall, New York city. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Company. Cloth. 336 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 

This is the latest volume in _ the series of Merrill’s 
English texts, which include in complete editions those 
masterpieces of English literature that are best adapted 
for use in schools and colleges. In the introduction the 
editor gives, in addition to the usual biographical re- 
marks and critical opinions, an admirable sketch of the 
development of the novel to George Eliot, and follows 
this with a short essay on the structure of the novel. As 
in all the books of the series, the purpose of the notes is 
primarily to explain the historical and biographical ref- 
erences found in the work, as well as to define the more 
difficult words. The editor has included an exhaustive 
outline for descriptive, narrative, expository and argu- 
mentative work and also gives a number of general 
questions and topics for written composition. Other 
features of the edition are a carefully selected bibliog- 
raphy and a full-page portrait of the author. 
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TWO DRAMATIZATIONS FROM VERGIL—L, 
DIDO; II., THE FALL OF TROY. By Frank Jus- 
tus Miller. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
Cloth. 120 pp. Price, $1.08, postpaid. 

An admirable setting of two of the many great ancient 
tragedies—Dido, the anaes Phoenician queen, and the 
fall of Troy. To dramatize such characters and events 
so as to make them instructive and at the same time at- 
tractive is confessedly difficult, but in this the author has 
eminently succeeded. Not the least interesting is 
choice language in which the translation has been made. 
It is all that could be asked. Stage directions and the 
music for the drama of “Dido” are prepared by J. 
Raleigh Nelson. The music is especially attractive. The 
author has formerly tried his hand on “The Tragedies 
of Seneca,” and this fitted him to do the present work so 
ably. 


BOILEAU-DESPREAUX SATIRES, EPITRES, BT 
L’ART POETIQUB. Preface by d’Augustin Filon. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Flexible illuminated 
leather. 226 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

One in the series of Les Classiques Francais, pub~ 
lished under the direction of M. H. Warner Allen. 
Despreaux was a seventeenth century writer. His 
satires were exceedingly clever, taking off many of the 
writers who had been accorded high fank. His epistles 
were graver in tone, more matured in thought, and more 
polished in style. His masterpiece is usually considered 
to have been his “L’Art Poetique,” which is in imitation 
of the “Ars Poetica” of Horace. Through Dryden and 
Pope, Boileau exercised a considerable influence on Eng- 
lish literature. This copy of his works is in French, and 
is artistically bound, more as a gift book than a text- 
book. 


STANDARDS IN EDUCATION, INCLUDING INDUS- 
TRIAL TRAINING. By Professor Arthur H. Cham- 
berlain, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cal. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 
265 pp. Price, $1.00. ; 
Here is a work that one would think teachers would 

be eager to possess. It deals with the very themes on 

which they are desirous of informing themselves thor- 
oughly, and in a way that is clear, sane, and thorough. 

The author begins with ““The Aims of Education,” and 

then passes on to “The Blementary Curriculum,” “In- 

dustrial Training,” “The Basis of Ethical Teaching.” 

“The Recitation Process,” “Professional Growth and 

Recompense of the Teacher,” and a number of. equally 

virile subjects. The whole work is certainly the fruit- 

age of a ripe experience in education, and will command 
and secure the interest of any teacher who has any re- 
gard for lofty standards of instruction. 

RACE QUESTIONS, PROVINCIALISM, AND OTHDR 
AMERICAN PROBLEMS. By Josiah Royce, Har- 
vard University. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 288 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Harvard has in these later days developed several 
of the most vigorous, skilful, and appetizing writers of 
America. Of course President Eliot leads Harvard and 
the country in this regard, but close to him are Wil- 
liam James, Hugo Munsterberg, George Herbert 
Palmer, Paul Hanus, and others, but none is nearer the 
president of Harvard in the art of projecting a message 
for the American people than is Josiah Royce, professor 
of the history of philosophy. In the marshaling of 
philosophic principles, in the choice of a mission to the 
people, in literary discrimination, he has rare power, 
which is intensified by a remarkably keen and relishing 
personality. This latest book of five essays, which 
have been read before various audiences, while less pre- 
tentious than his recent “Philosophy of Loyalty,” is 
even more attractive to the general reader because it 
specializes where that book generalized. The chapters 
are: Race Questions and Prejudices, Provincialism, On 
Certain Limitations of the Thoughtful Public in 
America, The Pacific Coast, A Psychological Study of 
the Relations of Climate and Civilization, Some Rela- 
tions of Physical Training to the Present Problems of 
Moral Education in America. 

THE ATTICA OF PAUSANIAS. By Professor Mitch- 
ell Carroll of George Washington University. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. 8vo. 293 pp. List price, $1.65. 
The editor and annotator of this old Greek text has 

done some fine work in revealing the charm of the 

Greek author. Pausanias was much of a peripatetic, 
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and had rather unusual opportunities of seeing his na- 
tive land. His descriptions have a real charm about 
them, and in many instances remain an authority to this 
day. The editorial work in introduction, in notes,— 
which wisely accompany the text,—and in descriptions 
of many of the great structures whose ruins excite 
‘one’s udmiration to-day, is most carefully and ex- 
haustively done. The book is offered as a college text- 
book, and ought to meet with favor from instructor and 
pupil alike. 


BEBNER-ESCHENBACH’S LOTTI, DIE JHRMACH- 
ERIN. Edited by Professor George H. Needler of 
Toronto University. Cloth. 162 pp. Price, 35 
cents. : 

MOSER’S DER ee Edited by Profes- 
sor Hollon A. Farr of Yale iversity. Cloth. 176 
pp. Price, 40 cents. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Two German texts, one by one of the most popular 
woman writers of the Faderland—best known as Marie 
Ebner; the other by one of the most attractive comedy 
writers, whose Der Bibliothekar is accounted among 
the finest of the fifty-four plays he wrote. The editors 
give valuable information of the authors, add illuminat- 
ing notes and a full vocabulary. 


CORNEILLE’S LE CID. Edited by Professor James 
D. Bruner of the University of North Carolina. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. 16mo. 256 
pp. Price, 45 cents. 

A French text by one of France’s greatest dramatists, 
but here explained and illuminated for the student’s 
benefit by one who has unquestionably given the text 
both long and sympathetic study. The introduction is 
a masterly effort to show Corneille’s place -in French 
literature, and the special features of his style. Judi- 
cious and fittingly brief notes accompany the text page 
by page, and a full vocabulary makes the editor’s work 
complete. 


CHILD-LORE DRAMATIC READER. By Catherine 
T. Bryce, supervisor of primary schools, Newton, 
Mass. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 115 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

A group of stories, fables, and rhymes that are popu- 
lar with the little folks, and cast in a dramatic form for 
greater impressiveness. Thee plan is the result of an 
experiment tried in several schools, and found every- 
where to be a success. There are twenty-seven stories 
in all thus dramatized, and they certainly read well in 
the form in which the author has cast them. Sugges- 
tions to teachers about dramatization follow the text, 
which are valuable to anyone who cares to follow this 
method of primary instruction. 





FOLK DANCES AND GAMES. By Caroline Craw- 
ford, Teachers College, Columbia University. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Go. Quarto. Price, $1.50. 
Miss Crawford has done much in working out the edu- 

eational possibilities of the dance in physical training. 

She taught at the University of Chicago and is at pres- 

ent head of a department in Teachers College, Columbia 

University. She has studied the dances in their native 

countries, and secured the music to which they have al- 

ways been danced and which is in reality a vital part 
of them. The present volume is a collection of the 
dances she found most suitable for school purposes, 
with careful directions for their execution and the mu- 
sic belonging to each. It presents representative Fin- 
nish, Swedish. Seotch, English, German, French, and 

Bohemian dances. Among those given are such famous 

dances as the Finnish Harvest dance and French Vin- 

tage dance, the Highland Schottische. Swedish Klopp- 
dans, the Cobbler’s Jig, and the Bohemian Minet. 

THE GEORGE LEIB HARRISON FOUNDATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. Printed by 
the corporation. 

This foundation was a creation by gift of Charles C. 
Harrison, Provost University of Pennsylvania in fil‘al 
regard to George Leib Harrison. an honored citizen of 
Philadelphia. Its capital sum at present is about $65)- 
000. Its purpose is to endow fellowships and scholar- 
ships for men pursning graduate studies, to assist pro- 
fessional men in personal research, and to secure !ec- 
tures by men of distinction. In th’s publication is ‘he 
history of the foundation, and the record of the 173 
holders of positions under it for its first ten years. 
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Their publications in volumes or articles approximate 
850, many of which are deemed worthy of preservation 
and perpetuation. It is an interesting volume, and may 
be had by any one on application to the university. 
GOETHE’S HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. Edited 
by Professor Waterman T. Hewett of Cornell Univer- 

. sity. New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 
16mo. 325 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

In educative value this work of the great German is 
acknowledged to be of the best. The student is here in 
the society of a literary artist and master, and the edi- 
tor by his introduction, annotations, and vo a'uary 
greatly facilitates the student’s effcrts to acquaint him- 
self with this masterpiece. 

THE EDUCATIONAL IDEAL IN THE MINISTRY. 
The Lyman Beecher lecture at Yale University in the 
year 1908. By William Herbert Perry Faunce, presi- 
dent of Brown University. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. Cloth. Gilt top. 286 pp. Price, 
$1.25, net. 

One would never suspect from the title the notable 
character and rare value of this book. Phillips Brooks. 
Henry Ward Beecher, Lyman Abbott, and more than a 
score of the great religious thinkers and educators have 
delivered the Yale lectures on preaching. and I have 
read more or less of them all, because they have been 
masterpieces in literature and argument, so that I speak 
advisedly in saying that all in all this is the most val- 
uable, most scholarly in its background, the most sug- 
gestively evolutionary of them all. The book is as val- 
uable for teachers and sociologists as for preachers. 
This is peculiarly true of the chapter on psychology. 
Neither James nor Royce, Hall nor Munsterberg has 
printed greater wisdom for the school in forty pages 
than has Dr. Faunce on “The Service of Psychology,” in 
which he keeps distinctly in view the teacher, telescopi- 
cally and microscopically, as does no other writer. He 
sees the teacher in his relation to broad life and the 
specific, blocking out grandly and polishing up details, 
directing campaigns and drilling the awkward squad. 
If this chapter could be published by itself, su>stituting 
“teacher” for “‘preacher” here and there, it would be the 
best teacher’s book on the market. 





THE AMERICAN EXECUTIVE AND EXECUTIVE 
METHODS. The American State Series. By John 
B. Finley. president of College of City of New York, 
and John F. Sanderson, lawyer. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. Cloth. 344 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 
The American State Series has given scholars ard the 

eeneral public, interested therein, an admirable presen- 

tation of all phases of American government, beginning 
with a stady of the American constitutional system by 

W. W. Willoughby, editor of the series. There have 

been volumes on city governments by Professor F. J. 

Goodnow of Columbia: on town, county, and village gov- 

ernments by John A. Fairlie of University of Michigan: 

on state legislature and legislation by Paul Reinsch of 

University of Wisconsin; on the territories and colonies 

by W. F. Willoughby: one on American judiciary by 


Simeon BE. Baldwin of Yale, the series ending with this” 


volume, in which the history and evolution, theory and 
practice of our national executive are clearly and at- 
tractively presented without in the least sacrificing re- 
liability to availability in making a readable book. No- 
where else is there in as usable form so much informa- 
tion and suggestion as to all phases of government in 
this country. The classification of the features of gov- 
ernment is so natural and simple as to readily be used 
for reference, so that it is at once a_ student's text-book. 
a book for the general reader, and a reference book for 
the business man—a book for college, home, and office. 
GERMAN INFLECTIONS ARRANGED IN PARAI- 

LELS. By Assistant-Professor H. C. Bierwirth of 

Harvard. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Linen 

cover. 82 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

The features that differentiate this work from others 
of its kind are: (1) That most of the material is grouped 
according to types of inflection, and not according to 
parts of speech; and (2) that the material is arranged in 
parallels so as to make prominent the resemblances and 
differences by which the student’s mind is apt to lay 
hold of the subject. In an appendix the author gives 
lists of the commonest verbs, nouns, and adjectives used 
in the German. By learning these the knowledge of the 
language will be greatly facilitated. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Union. To he available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HBLD. 


February 23, 24: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A., Chicago, 
TL. 

April-8, 9, 10: Alabama Educational 
Association, Birmingham. 

April 8, 9, 10: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Providence, 
R. L; F. B. Lakey, English High 
school, Boston. 

April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. S. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 

June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 

July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colorado. 

July 6-9: American Institute of In- 





struction, Castine, Maine; E. C. 
Andrews, Shelton, Conn., secre- 
tary. 

October 8, 9: Bastern [Illinois 


Teachers’ Association, Danville. 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


February 19: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Simmons 
College, Boston. 

June 16, 17, 18: West Virginia Edu- 
cational Association, Clarksburg; 
president, James Rosier, Fair- 
mount; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, 
Grafton. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

30STON. Quincy E. Dickerman, 
for sixty years a teacher in public 
schools, twenty-nine in the Brimmer 
School for Boys, this city, and who 
was twenty-six vears a member of the 
Somerville school committee, died of 
penumonia January 25 at Daytona, 
Fla. Mr. Dickerinan’s home was at 
85 Central street, Somerville. He 
had lived in that city since 1869 re- 
moving from Charlestown. ‘Three 
years ago he retired as master of the 
Brimmer school. Mr. Dickerman 
was a native of Stoughton and was 
eighty years old last July. 

The state board of education in 
its report to the legislature made 
public many facts which are of 
interest. The following statistics 
relating to public schools of the state 
have been taken from the report: 
Number of schools, 11,566; tea: hers, 
14,778, of whom fifty per cent. are 
normal school graduates: pupils en- 





rolled, 524,319: number of high 
schools, 266; number of pupi'’s in 
high - schools, 56.527; number of 


teachers, 2,073, of whom seventy- 
seven per cent. are college gradu- 
ates; evening schools, 284; pupils en- 
rolled—men, 382.683; women, 16.778; 
total, 49,461. Total expenditure for 
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DRESSING 


Hygienic Schoolroom Floors 


A dust-laden atmosphere is a constant menace to 


health. 


Continuous activity on the part of pupils stirs 


up the dust from the floor and keeps it in circulation. 

Proper ventilation will assist materially in keeping dust 

at a minimum, but the only’solution of this problem is to eliminate the 
dust entirely. This can be successfully accomplished by treating floors with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


Actual use has proved beyond question its effectiveness as a dust-exterminator 
—the danger froin disease contagion from dust being reduced almost one hundred 


per cent. 


Standard.Floor Dressing is also a remarkable preservative for floors. 


It not 


only keeps the floors from splintering and cracking but actually lessens the labor 


in caring for them. 


Dealers everywhere sell Standard Floor Dressing in barrels aad cans, 
three or four times a year for best results 


Apply 


WE WILL PROVE the remarkable efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing at our expense. 
On request we will apply if to the floor of one schoolroom or corridor free of ali charge. 
We are confident that a trial will result in the continued use of Standard Floor Dressing. 


You will find interesting reading in our free booklet **Dust and Its Dangers.” 


Write for a copy. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Incorporated) 











the support of schools, $14,697,774.67. 
Total expenditure for buildings, etc., 
not included in the amount men- 


tioned above, $3,817,655.07. The ex- 
penditure for high school mainte- 
nance is nineteen per cent. of the 


total expenditure for support. The 
expenditure for instruction is sevy- 
enty per cent. of the total expendi- 
ture for support of schools. Aver- 
age cost for support of schools per 
pupil, $31.52. Percentage of cost 
for support of schools of total state 
valuation of assessed estate, $4.18 
per thousand dollars. Number of su- 
perintendents, 191; number of super- 
intendency unions, seventy-nine. 
Expenditures for salaries of super- 
intendents and assistants, $368,102.- 
24. The secretary of the state board 
in his report on industrial education 
in the public schools has this to say 
in part:— 

“In any movement for the enlarge- 
ment of educational activities it is 
sound public policy to utilize exist- 
ing agencies to the fullest extent 
possible. The state is now face to 
face with this problem in connection 
with industrial education. and will 
probably have to face it in the near 
future in connection with higher 
technical and general education. 

“If it is desirable to acquaint the 
young men and women of the state 
with those industrial processes upon 
which the life of the state depends; 
if it is desirable to imbue them with 
the spirit of productive industry, and 
lead them to respect and honor the 
life of the home, the shop, and the 
farm; if itis desirable to fit for 
earlier usefulness the largest num- 
ber possible of these young people,— 


then it would seem beyond doubt or 
cavil that the place to do this work 
most economically is where the 
youth now are,—50,000 of them in the 
high schools. 

“The practical question now is, 
‘Will the state encourage and assist 
these schools to undertake this en- 
largement of their usefulness?’ 

“Every school in which this work 
is undertaken and carried to a suc- 
cessful issue would become a centre 
of influence, and help to build up a 
public sentiment in favor of the new 
education. 

“Were manual training of a prac- 
tical sort provided for all the grades, 
and were the arithmetic, the lan- 
guage, and the drawing brought into 
closer relations to it: were nature 
study and school and home garden 
work made more general—the pas- 
sage from the grammar school to the 
high school would not be less easy, 
but the passage from the school to 
the shop and the farm would be 
easier.”’ 





MIDDLE ATL ‘NTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. That Colum- 
bia University was able last year to 
make all the expenditures provided 
for in its budget, without increasing 
the bonded debt, is a prominent fea- 
ture of President Butler’s annual re- 
port. The whole amount of gifts in 
money to the university during 1997- 
1908 was $1,077,933.87, a falling off 
of nearly $300,000 from the previous 
year. Dr. Butler’s report shows 
that Columbia University now has 
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property valued at $20,696,778 aside 
from the buildings and sites used for 
university purposes. There is an 
outstanding debt of $3,489,156. The 
building activities of the university 
have come to an abrupt halt through 
lack of funds. Kent hall, in which 
law and political science are to be 
the courses, lacks at least $150,000 
for its completion. A _ three-hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar building for the 
philosophical department is badly 
needed, and $1,000,000 is required to 
complete University hall. The re- 
eently organized University Council 
means soon to take up the problems 
of allowing students from other uni- 
versities to enter Columbia with ad- 
vanced standing and of advan- 
tageously curtailing the elective cur- 
riculum. The trustees have amended 
the university’s statutes so as to give 
each professor and adjunct professor 
a year’s leave of absence every seven 
years on half pay. The report rec- 
ommends that assistant instructors 
shall receive $800 a year instead of 
$500, and suggests that the present 
minimum  instructor’s salary of 
$1,600 is too large and the maximum 
salary of $2,000 too small. Accord- 
ing to the report, the recently-organ- 
ized board of student representa- 
tives, consisting of nine members of 
the student body elected by the stu- 
dents themselves, has proved a great 
success. Students working their way 
through Columbia by different means 
of employment in this city earned 
$100,000 in this last year. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HARRISBURG. The latest re- 
port of the superintendent of schools 
is every way exceptionally valuable, 
but most of allin the remarkable 
analysis of statistics for each year 
since 1872. In thirty-six years the 
school enrollment has come up from 
4,376 to 9,918; total expenditure since 
1879 from $12.65 per pupil to $23.99; 
cost of instruction per pupil, from 
$9.92 to $17.55. 

From State Superintendent Nathan 
C. Schaeffer’s report the following 
facts are gleaned: The average tax 
rate for the state is 8.08 mills, for 
Carbon county 18.6 mills, Columbia 
borough 7 mills. Exclusive of 


Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and Read- 
ing there are in our state sixty-two 
cities and boroughs that have thirty 


or more teachers. The average tax 
rate for these sixty-two places is 8.77 
mills. Twenty-four out of the sixty- 
two have a tax rate of ten mills or 
above, only eleven have a tax rate 
lower than our own. The following 
is the rate of a few: Steelton §8, 
Easton 8, Sunbury 9, Williamsport 
10, Shamokin 12, Milton 12.5, Tyrone 
15, DuBois 17, Warren 17, Dunmore 
18. In Milton 100 per cent. of the 
single men and tenants pay their 
school tax, in Bradford seventy-five 


per cent., in Shamokin sixty-three 
per cent., in Johnstown ninety-five 
per cent., in Altoona seventy per 


cent., in Hazleton ninety-eight per 
cent., in Shenandoah ninety per cent., 
in Carlisle “all who are able to 
work,” in Pottsville “practically all.” 

PHILADELPHIA. The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania claims to have 
students from every state and terri- 
tory in the Union and from fifty for- 
eign countries. It has more Britons 
for students than there are Rhodes 
scholars at Oxford. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. Samuel Wardwell 
Kinney, head master of the school 
for boys in this city, and a widely- 


% Boston New York Philadelphia 
known educator, died at the home of Atlanta San Francisco ° 
his parents in Rome, N. Y., January 
29, aged thirty-six. years. He was The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 
graduated from Princeton in 1894, STU DY storie zee an nd oo copa sci 
Th 


was a graduate student in English, 
Johns Hopkins University, 1894-95; 
student in the University of Paris, 
1895-96; graduate student in 197; 
instructor in English, Hobart Col- 
lege, 1898-1901. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. This city claims 
to lead the country in the proportion 
of women teachers who resign for 
matrimonial purposes. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. A _ movement, 
having as its object the upbuilding 
of southern educational interests, will 
receive huge impetus on March 6, 
when the Alumni Association of 
Tulane University will launch plans 
in behalf of that institution. As yet 
no broad or comprehensive effort 
has been made by the people of the 








SUPERINTENDENTS 
You Do Not Teach Art! 


But you want the art work of the 
schools in your charge to be equal or 
superior to others. You select your 
art teachers with this result in view. 
Let the same consideration be given 
the materials used. 


Bradley’s Water Colors 


were designed and are manufactured, 
first and last, for educational work. 
These colors, with Bradley’s crayons 
and the new line of tinted drawin 
— are a source of progress ond 
nspiration to teachers and pupils, of 
economy to schools. 
——Our beautiful art catalogue shows 
by picture and text what these goods 
are and why the use of them in your 
schools will lighten the teacher’s task 
and heighten the pupils’ interest. 
Write for a copy, with samples of pa- 
pers, etc. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 











tors. Takes spare time on 


LAW Preparatory, Business Colle 
practice. Will better ye our 
condition and prospects in 

business. Students and 
graduates every where. 

Fall particulars and Fasy 
Eozment Plan free. 


Sprague Correspondence 
Seheol of Law, 
676 Low Baiting 


EUROPE $250 


SELECT TWO MONTHS’ SUMMER TOURS 


Comprehensive trips through British Isles, 
Beigium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Turkey, Greece, and Italy. 
Raperiegase management. Shorter tours at 
#175. For particulars apply at once to the 


TEMPLE TOURS , 8-V Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


ww EUROPE AND ORIENT 
* (§ 28th Season—Limited Parties 
Exceptional Advantages 
rwaAaas DR. & MRS. HOWARD 5S. PAINE 
A 148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. Y 


MENEELY&CO. BE WATERVLIET, 


The Old a Hime 


FL Tro S ¥. 
Meneely Foundry 
$c CHOOL 
& i B 











Establisi ed 
searly 100 years ago. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


AUSTIN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TEACHERS 


For men teachers and school superintend- 
ents (college uates) on leave of absence. 
Applications for 1909-10 received until March 
1, T9009. For information and blank forms of 
application address George W. Robinson, Sec- 
retary of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences 5 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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South to properly enlarge the scope 
of higher education, and the growth 
of southern institutions has, conse- 
quently, been slow and has suffered 
from lack of funds and concentrated 
endeavor. The recent addition of 
large sums of money by bequest to 
the Newcomb College of Tulane Uni- 
versity will give the present year’s 
celebration of Founders’ day on 
March 5 and 6 special importance in 
the eyes of the country. Distin- 
guished guests, including President 
Eliot of Harvard, the university dean 
of America, will gather for this cele- 
bration. The culminating event 
will be the gathering of the Tulane 
Clan at the annual alumni banquet. 
In order to build its university on 
greater and broader lines Tulane has 
just purchased an additional large 
tract adjoining its present campus, 
and the plans for making a greater 
university, with all of its colleges in 
close relationship, will shortly be 
completed. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. Cincinnati never 
elects a woman principal, cannot un- 
der the rules, but Ada M. Wheeler is 
temporarily principal of the Windsor 
school. 


MISSOURI. 

KIRKSVILLE. The State Normal 
school in this city will soon have a 
farm run in connection with the 
school, in order to give the students 
the practical training in agriculture. 
Fifteen thousand dollars will be 
spent in acquiring an _ eighty-acre 
tract and in erecting the necessary 
buildings for the young farmers. All 
of the carpenter work done on the 
houses and barns and all of the plow- 
ing and cultivating will be done by 
students, who will receive compensa- 
tion for their services. 

CABOOL. The Boone (Iowa) Demo- 
erat has the following concerning 
Professor W. H. Lynch of this city: 
“T saw more genuine good feeling in 
the high school room than ever in all 
my life. The room is just like a 
room full of electricity. Professor 
Lynch is artful, tactful, sincere, and 
practical.” 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. President Judson of 
Chicago University said January 26: 
“T had the pleasure of announcing 
last week the gift of $1,000,000 from 
John D. Rockefeller, the income of 
which, amounting to $40,000, will 
wipe out all the deficit of the univer- 
sity. In the past three years we 
have received nearly $10,000,000, and 
I have received in my administration 
a total of $31,000,000. Our expenses 
have increased, however, at the rate 
of $6,000 annually, and until the gift 


of last week the university carried 
an annual deficit. I also received 
a telegram this morning saying that 
the Harper Library Fund had been 
raised. The anonymous donor prom- 
ised $600,000 for this fund when 
$200,000 should have been raised by 
the alumni. Two hundred and thir- 
teen thousand dollars have now been 
raised among the alumni, and this 
will insure the building of a home for 
the Harper library.” 


a 
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N. E. A. 
Societies Meeting With the De- 
partment of Superintendence. 


I. National Society for the Sci- 
entific Study of HEducation—Presi- 
dent, Charles McKenny, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; secretary-treasurer, Manfred 
J. Holmes, Normal, Ill. General 
topic: “Education with Reference to 
Sex.” Discussion will be based on 
the eighth year book, which has been 
prepared by Dr. Charles R. Hender- 
son of the University of Chicago. 

II. The Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education—President, Wil- 
liam S. Sutton, Austin, Tex.; secre- 
tary, Frederick BE. Bolton, Iowa City, 
Iowa. Topic: “Observation and Prac- 
tice Work in University Departments 
of Education”; (1) “Observation,” 
Professor David S. Snedden, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; 
(2) “Practice Work,” Professor Fred- 
eric E. Farrington, State University 
of Texas, Austin, Tex.; (3) “‘Experi- 
ences in Observation and’ Practice 
Work at Brown University,” Profes- 
sor Walter B. Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity. 

III. National Committee on Agri- 
cultural Education—Chairman, Ho- 
mer H. Seerley, Cedar Falls, Ia.; 
secretary, Ernest E. Balcomb, 
Weatherford, Okla. 

IV. Conference of State Superin- 
tendents of Education—The first 
topic will be: “The Ways in Which 
the United States Bureau of Hduca- 
tion Can Be Made More Effective as 
a Central Office of Information Re- 
specting Comparative School Legis- 
lation and Administration.” The 
second topic: “What Are the Next 
Steps to be Taken in the Direction of 





Group of Educational Statistics?” 

V. Educational Press Associa- 
tion—President, John ecloue, 
Topeka, Kan.; secretary, J. . 
Walker, Indianapolis, Ind. 

VI. The American School Hygiene 
Association—President, Henry  P. 
Walcott, M. D., Boston, Mass.; see- 
retary, Thomas A. Storey, M. D., Ph. 
D., New York city. 

February 22—Meeting of the exec. 
utive committee; meeting of council. 
Th meetings are open to members 
only. 

February 23—Address of the presi- 
dent, Henry P. Walcott, M. D., LL. 
D., chairman, Massachusetts state 
board of health; report of committee 
on the Status of Instruction in Hy- 
giene in the Schools and Colleges of 
America, Luther H. Gulick, M. D., 
New York city; “The Problem of 
Hygiene and the Province of the 
Normal School,” H. H. Seerley, LL. 
D., president, Iowa State Normal 
school, Cedar Falls, Ia.: “The Place 
of the Crippled Child in the Public 
School System,” Miss Eveline Gold- 
smith, president of the New York 
Association of the Teachers of Crip- 
pled Children; “School Hygiene and 
Efficiency,” A. E.- Bennett, Ph. D., 
dean, department of pedagogy, Up- 
per Iowa University; “The Health of 
Teachers,” Willard 8. Small, Ph. D., 
principal of Eastern High school, 
Washington, D. C.; “Suggestions 
Toward Checking the Race Degener- 
acy Due to the Conditions of School 
Life,” J. H. Kellogg, M. D., superin- 
tendent of Battle Creek sanitarium. 

February 24—“‘Prophylaxis in the 
Practice of the School Superintend- 
ent,” PB. L. Stevens, L. H. D., asso- 
ciate city superintendent of schools, 
New York city; “Relation of Physi- 
cal Defects to Retardation,” Leon- 
ard Ayres; “Air and the School- 
house,” 8. H. Woodbridge, associate 
professor of mathematics, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology”; La- 
ther H. Gulick, M. D., New York 
city; “A Lesson from Medical In- 
spection,” George H. Martin, LL. D., 
secretary, Massachusetts board of 
education; E. O. Jordan, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of bacteriology, University of 
Chicago. 

February 25—“Status of Medical 





~ HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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Gal. 2142 Shattack Ave. 


tng +, 156 a ae Saver ena 41 Contary Bl Portland, Ore., 202 Swetiand Bidg. 
Me Penn, er "ho Coo Cooper er Bldg Berkeley 
+> 618 dg. 


Michigan 2 sean Spokane, Wasik 


Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg | 





FISHE 


Exellent facilities for 


tm AGENCY 


it Facilities for placing tac ners TAL. ™* 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





James F. McCullough Teachers’Agency &x¢Hince 





A Successful School and College Bureau, BUILDING 
TEACHERS IN DEMAND. Register now for 1909 vacancies. 
NO REGISTRATION fee to pay ee position is secured. Write us. CHICAGO 
Established 1897 Send for New Manuel Telephone 


101 Tremont St., 
BOSTON 


Maine teachers please noteeur ort rtland business, never sold, is now done at Bosten. 


EXCHANGE 








pacer 48 


GATION will cost but a cent. 


are you in line for positions? Weare blazing | 
Be road to “Opportunity,” and INVITE you 


join us. Are you interested? INVESTII- | 


THE NATIONAL TBACHERS’ INTELLIGENCE BUREAU, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Send pental¥to-d -day for booklet. 
| 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 


For both sexes. For catalogue 
heute ae Principal, A. C. BOYDEN, A. M 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FironBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address, 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Princ.pal. 





TATE oft ORMAL SCHOOL, FRaMINGHAM 

ss. For women only. Especiri at- 

» Ah is calied to the new covrse of Hovse- 

hold Arts. For catalogues address HERY 
WHITTEMORE, Principa 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 

both sexes. Department’ for the peda- 

Sogieal and technical training of teachers of 

the commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 











Inspection Throughout the United 
States.” John J. Cronin, M. D., first 
assistant chief medical inspector, 
board of health, New York city; 
chairman of committee on the status 
of medical inspection in America; 
“The Status of School Hygiene in In- 
diana,” J. H. Hurty, M. D., secretary 
of state board of health for Indiana. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


[Continued from page 114.) 








cliffe is so little known outside of 
New England, particularly in the 
West and South. Boston and Cam- 
bridge continue to furnish the 
greater part of the students. On No- 
vember 1, the twenty-ninth year of 
the college, 450 students were regis- 
tered at Radcliffe—chirty-two more 
than ever before. Among them are 
seven teachers. This is due to ap 
arrangement made with a few pub- 
lie schools, by which, in return for 
an opportunity given Radcliffe girls 
to teach in these schools, a certain 
number of teachers receive free in- 
struction in the college. 

Under the will of Helen Woods 
Miller, the widow of Dr. H. G. Mil- 
ler, which was recently filed in the 
municipal court, Brown University 
will receive a legacy of $20,090. This 
sum is to be devoted to the general 
uses and purposes of the biological 
laboratory in the department of com- 
parative anatomy. In addition to 
this sum, the remainder of the es- 





; his death and by his will amount to 


tate, after cash legacies to the extent | 
of about $65,000, and a few real es-| 
tate legacies are deducted, will go to 
the Women’s College. Just how 
much this will amount to is not yet 
known, 


Professor W. T. Foster of Bowdoin 
College has been granted leave of 
absence for one year, to do research | 
work at Columbia in connection with | 
the college of education. 

The late Joseph E. Merrill of the 
New England News Company, who} 
was a graduate of Bowdoin, entering 
the college in 1850, at his death left 
about $150,000 to his alma _ mater, | 
$4,000 of which is to be used for as-| 
sisting American-born men in get-| 
ting an education at Bowdoin. 

In anticipation of the receipt next | 
fall of the first installment of $1, 000,- | 
000 from the bequest of Gordon Mc- 
Kay to Harvard University and the | 
consequent extensive development 
of the graduate school of applied sci- 
ence, the board of overseers has an- 
nounced the appointment of Profes- 
sor George F. Swain and Professor 
Harry E. Clifford, both of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
to the staff of the school. Professor 
Swain, who is at present head of the 
department of civil engineering at 
the institute, will assume _ the posi- 
tion of professor of civil engineering, 
and Professor Clifford, who is at 
present professor of electrical engi- 
neering at the institute, will assume 
a similar position in the graduate 
school of applied science. Both ap- 
pointments are to go into effect Sep- 
tember 1. 


The Rev. Charles A. Richmond, 
pastor of the Madison-avenue Pres- 
byterian church, Albany, N. Y., was 
elected president of the Union Col- 
lege of Schenectady by the trustees 
January 26. The college has been 
without a president since July 18, 
1907, when Dr. A. V. V. Raymund 
resigned to accept a call as pastor of 
the First Presbyterian church of 
Buffalo. 


President William Dewitt Hyde of 
Bowdoin College has announced that 
the total gifts to Bowdoin from the 
late Joseph Edward Merri'l before 








| one. in 


| $500,000. Mr. Merrill made numer- 
| ous gifts anonymously, including one 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°S"- 


of $10,000 about two years ago. 
William Fenwick Harris, assist- 
ant professor of Greek, has offered 
his resignation to the corporation of 
| Harvard University, to take effect 
| daiveumes 1, 1909. Professor Har- 
ris has been affiliated with Harvard 
since his graduation in 181. 
Governor Willson of Kentucky 
has remitted Kentucky’s portion of 
the $1,000 fine entered against Berea 
College for violation of the Day law, 
which imposed a penalty for co-edu- 


| cation of whites and negroes in the 


same __ institution. The “governor 
says Berea has done great work in 
the state and was in good faith in 


| making a test in the Day law in the 


courts. 

Yale University has just received 
the gifts of two autographs of Gov- 
|ernor Elihu Yale, her patron, these 
being the first that hove ever come 
into her possession. The first of 
these is the signature of Governor 


| Yale, sent on by Dr. Edgar Thurston, 
| governor of the museum at Madras, 


India. It is cut from the consulta- 
tion book ‘of Council of Fort St. 
George, Madras, when Elibu Yale 
was governor of that body. The sec- 
ond memento of Governor Yale is an 
autograph letter, said to be the only 
America. It is given to the 
university by L. S. Whipple, ’81, of 
Boston. 

The Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute has been made a gift of the 


| Howe estate in Worcester, valued at 


nearly $15,000, through Elmer P. 
Howe of Boston. in memory of his 
mother, the late "Mrs. A. M. Howe. 
The board of trustees of the insti- 
tute has formally accepted the prop- 
erty, which includes nearly 1,00 


| square feet of land, a house, and sta- 


ble. The estate may be used for 
dormitory purposes. 

A resident of Ohio who desires his 
name to be withheld for the present 
has forwarded to the American Uni- 
versity of Washington, D. C., a con- 
tribution of $11,000 in cash and se- 
curities to he used as a nucleus of a 
permanent fund which is to hear the 
name of the giver. 


. 


Negotiations are under way for a 
German edition of W. M. Davis’s 
physical geography and also of his 
practical exercises in physical geog- 
raphy. both of which are published 
by Ginn & Co. The great publishing 
house of Teubner in Leipsic is to 
bring out the German editions. Pro- 
fessor Davis is this year a: Harvard 
exchange professor at Berlin, and 
recently was given an interview by 
the German Emperor, who highly ap- 
preciates this exchange of professor- 
ship idea. 





”~ 
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Little Margery has just begun to 
go to the kindergarten, and is filled 
with a due sense of the importance 
of her studies there and the solemn 
value of the attainments that have 
thus been put within her reach. The 
other afternoon, after coming home 
from school, she remained in a 
brown study for a time, and then 
said: “Mamma, do I know as much 
now as TI don’t know ?”—Bo tn 
Transcript. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

The greatest individual attraction 
now in vaudeville is Eva Tanguay, 
for she is the only American artist 
who by her striking originality and 
mannerisms has been able to outdo 
in every particular the famous artists 
of Europe. Miss Tanguay, besides 
being a remarkable entertainer, is 
also an author and has just issued a 
book that is said to be as entertain- 
ing as Miss Tanguay herself. An- 
other feature never seen outside of 
New York is the Mirza Golom troupe, 
one of the biggest European aggre- 
gations ever brought to this country 
for the New York Hippodrome; also 
for the first time Laura Burt and 
Henry Stanford in “The Order of the 
Bath.” Violet Allen and company 
will appear in a sketch, and for real 
fun there is nothing surpasses 
Brown, Harris and Brown, and Sam 
Watson’s farmyard circus, with its 
educated animals. Also on the bill 
are Steelly and Edwards: Burt and 
Bertha Grant, and a splendid singing 
production, with beautiful scenic ef- 
fects, entitled “L’Angelus.” 


2 
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Special attention is called to the 
summer tour conducted by L. A. 
Davis. Mr. Davis has had a very 
wide experience in taking parties to 
all parts of Europe. He issues a lit- 
tle pamphlet giving the desired in- 
formation, which can be procured 
from Mr. Davis, 49 Wall street, New 
York city. This will be found one 
of the cheapest and most attractive 
tours. 


’ 
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The Barnard and Teachers Co!- 
lege, Columbia University, New 
York, announce for February 1a 
new course of instruction in short- 
hand (Isaac Pitman) and commer- 
cial English, under the auspices of 
the Y. W. C. A. F. R. Beygrau and 
H. W. Hammond will conduct the 
classes. A short summer course of 
seven weeks will be given at Bar- 
nard for training teachers to handle 
these subjects. 

in sesisepahiedpenaienige a 


HIS FUTURE OCCUPATION. 

“What business is papa in, 
mamma?” 

‘Why, he’s a tea sampler; he sam- 
ples the different k’nds of tea.” 

“Mamma,” 

“Yes, my boy.” 

“Do you know what I want to be 
when I grow up?” 

“No. What, my boy?” 

“A pie sampler!’—Yonkers States- 
man. 








——_ -—— --——_ 
EVERY MORNING. 

Paul, at the age of four, was asked 
one morning by his papa, “What is 
the name of the first meal of the 
day?” 
“Oatmeal.” responded little Paul 
promptly.—The Delineator. 


HEBREW IN 30 LESSONS 
Write for particulars: PHILOLOGIST. 


640 Warren Street’, Room 1, Roxbury, Mass. 
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Ideal Summer Tour For Teachers, 
Economy, comfort, expert leader- 
shi Apply Noz 
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NG the first half of 1908 we made these changes from one state to another; in 
DURI every case by recommendation. I. to Tenn. E, Theo. a Horne Lake toe 
Cumberland Gap. Ky. to N. Y. C. F.MecCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mills. Mx. to NW. Y., 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to NV, J, Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton te 
East Orange; to V. Y. Alice 8. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L, Johnson, North. 
ampton to Lakemont, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to ville Centre, Elizabeth Bliss, 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whiteball,R. W. Crowell, Amherst 
to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to Pa. Eimer A. 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. Micu. to N. Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to 0. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. MunNN. to ¥. ¥.John B. Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Paltz 
normal. N.Y. to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton; to Mont. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to N.J. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford. Oneonta to Bloomfield; to O. Harley A. Miner, Oneonta, and Mildred Hep- 
ll, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrong, Rochester to Perry; to Pa. De Forest Brane, 
ta to Warren. Nova Scotia to N. Y. Jenny I. Macleod, Wolfville to Lake Placid. O, te 
Conn., Theodora Blakeslee, Delaware to Winsted; to NV. Y. Pearl Candee, Cincinnati to <4 
rt. Pa. to Me. Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to WV. Y. Richard F 
ilten to Waverly; to W. Va. Chester P. Higby, Lewisburg to Fairmount. Vr. to N. Y. 
Elizabeth M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W. Va. to 0. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersville 
to Warren. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
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MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Risar..9 Siniie 
and Gevera- 


superior Professors, Princi Assistants, Tu’ i» 
Fon and ROREIGH inotrection: recommends paw schools to parents. Call em 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yera. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 27° Watash Aveaue, 


Cc. J. ALBERT, MANAGER. 


In correspondence with 8,000 Schools and (Colleges. Over 7,000 teachers located. The best 
schools are our clients. Service prompt, effective and helpful. Address the Chicago Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Eitth Avenue 


New York 








Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private scho ls. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 





PECI ALI STS with good general education wanted for t werk ia 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Pens- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sy - 
tem of music and drawing secure itions payin $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + w rg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaimis ¢ 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabia 
a year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Moines, Iowa, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY °° 4:.x‘seccon strect, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


“TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited, 


Manhattan Building. 











POOOOONS 06000000 


We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 3 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 





Winship 
Teachers’ 


WM. F. JARVIF 





L. A. Davis, 49 Wall Street, New York City 


; Agency Long distance Telephone. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, ; 
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The New Models 10 and 11 
Remington 


do more than supply every demand; 
they anticipate every demand of every 
user of the writing’*machine. 

SOME OF THE NEW FEATURES» 


New Single Dog Escapement; New Column Selector (Model 10); New 
Built-in Decimal Tabulator (Model 11); New Two-Color Dial; New 
Back Space Key; New Variable Line Spacing Lock; New Shift Lock: 
New Paper Feed. 





Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 





MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 











; ‘ee 
*“*Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mam ma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
ees Chapped Uands and Chafing. 
for your protection the genuine is put up in non- 
ong le ane oe “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
ace on top. Sold everywhere or il 25 cents 
Soop poe é by mail 25 cents, 
zy peamnen s poe Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
as the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen Yan Toilet Powder, Oriental Cdor No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Soid only at Stores 


























WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


‘* | thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 


‘*1 want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that | am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and | am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 


“Enclosed please find my check. 
**With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.”’ 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


** Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them.” 





From a Vermont teacher: 

“TIT have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me wel! posted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behulf, I am 

** Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


WAM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
* 29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 











EDUCATION 


Devoted specially to the interests of Secondary 
Education 


Three Splendid Series of Articles 


1.) EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH 
By MAuD ELMA KINGSLEY 


Calculated to make the pupil think deeply into the subject. 
See questions on ‘*Lady of the Lake,’’ Burke's Speech, 
“Merchant of Venice,”’ etc. A set of questions will ap- 
pear in each number for next two years. 


(2.) *“*‘HOW TO TEACH’’ SERIES. 


Experts will tell how to teach Geography, Algebra, Compo- 
sition, History, English, etc. See article on ‘Getting at 
the Essentials of Geography’’ by Jacques W. Redway, in 
the October issue. An article in each number during the 
school year beginning September, 1908. 


3.) OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S GREAT LEADERS. 
BY ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Buddha, Socrates, Charlemagne, Leonardo Da Vinci, Darwin, 
Lincoln, and others. An Outline in each number through- 
outthis year. Of great value to students of //istory and 


Literature. 
TESTIMONIALS 
‘“*Exceedingly interesting because of its general tone and 
horizon.”—li". H. P. Faunce, President Brow 


ww LH ersity. 

‘It is certainly a finejoarnal. I havea complete edition of 
the bound volumes from the date of its publication. I find 
these volumes an invaluable educational encyclopedia.”’ 

: , 
Cite 


A S804 Supt. Andrew UW". Eds Vew Vor ly. 

“It has a long prestige behind it. It has an excellent 
name.’’—Professor Walter Ballou 7 Department /’ Educa 
tron, Brown University, Provide R. 


Began its 29th year with September, 1908, issue. Every 
rrowing educator should take it. 


.  @ « price, 83.00. Semple copy for six 2-cent 


stamps 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





























